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A group of raw material at the Nome school. 


The teacher, Miss Edna Cameron is standing 


in the center. 


Educating the Alaska Natives 


By David Gove 


education throughout the United 
States during the past decade 
has been of immense benefit to 
the rising generation. Perhaps not 
many people are aware that the na- 
tional government is giving the native 
tribes in Alaska a system of industrial 
schooling that is equal if not ahead of 
many educational institutions in the 
States. 
The first attempt to educate 


Te RAPID spread of industrial 


the 


Alaska natives was by a few isolated 
mission schools subsidized by the fed- 
eral government. The missionary plan 
of teaching the northern natives was 
not altogether successful, and in 1890 
the federal government formed a plan 
whereby the native schools in Alaska 
came under the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, D. C. 

There are eighty native schools in 
Alaska managed by the Bureau of 
Education. These schools cover a far 
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Young Eskimos at work in the Kivalina school, 
a good, ordinary education, and each owns from 30 to 70 reindeer. 


These boys have had 
They live in comfortable 


Northern Alaska. 


circumstances, a fair comparison being the scale of the average farmer’s son in the United 


States. 


flung territory. Were a map of Alaska 


superimposec upon a map of the 
United States, the native schools in 
Alaska would be found upon twenty- 
one different States. The school far- 
thest south is located upon the island 
of Atka in the Alution Islands, 52 de- 
grees and 10 minutes N. iat., and lies 
closer to Japan than the United States. 
The school furthest north is at Point 
Barrow, 71 degrees 25 minutes N. lat. 
This is the northernmost school in the 
world, being over 300 miles north of 
the Arctic Circle. 

The Bureau of Education has some 
very practical ideas as to what con- 
stitutes real education for the natives 
in the North. To give them an ordi- 
nary school education and turn them 
loose would be to hasten their down- 
fall. So a system was inaugurated 
whereby the native schools in Alaska 
became more closely correlated with 
the needs of the communities in which 
they are situated. 

When the government schools were 
started, the most that was expected 
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from the natives was that they might 
be able to read and write a little and 
do some simple arithmetic. This was 
considered essential to help them in 
their intercourse with the traders who 
came to buy their furs. To-day the 
above summary is almost treated as a 
by-product. Industrial _ teaching, 
whereby the rules of hygiene are 
teught; the principles of co-operation; 
the economic handling of community 
problems; cooking schools for girls; 
district fairs; and the fundamental 
rrinciples of civic government are now 
taught, and are regarded as indispen- 
sable to the education and welfare of 
the Alaska natives. 

After running wild since the earliest 
of times and living in the most unsani- 
tary habitations it is possible to con- 
ceive of, it is not to be wondered at 


‘that the northern natives never prac- 


ticed any rules of hygiene. Therefore, 
one of the first things the teachers im- 
press upon them when they come to 
school is personal cleanliness. Nor 
are the grown up men and women 

















An Eskimo school teacher with her pupils on a picnic. 


overlooked. They are taught to eat 
the right food, to be moral and truth- 
tul in all dealings, and to keep their 
homes and surroundings in a clean and 
sanitary condition. In most of the na- 
tive schools the government installed 
a bathroom to be used in connection 
with the regular school work. 

Next in importance to the three R’s, 
the natives are taught the methods of 
civic government. The Bureau of 
Education believes it is important that 
the children should become familiar 
with the system of election and the 
duties of officials. Once a week the 
school is declared a community and 
an election is held by the regular bal- 
lot system. A mayor is elected and a 
board of councilmen is chosen. The 
mayor’s staff usually includes a peace 
officer and a health inspector. 

Instruction in the conduct of munici- 
pal affairs begins when the pupils have 
passed the second reader. The mayor, 
who may be only twelve years of age, 
presides over the council meetings. 
Bills are introduced, discussed and 
voted upon. Woman suffrage is al- 
lowed and girls as well as boys vote 
and run for office. A bill to become 
a law must have the mayor’s signa- 
ture to it. It is then posted in a con- 


spicuous place in the school-room. The 
aim of these council meetings is to 
teach the pupils to perform a duty. 
The duty of fireman, for instance, is 


to keep the schoolroom comfortable 
and to bank the fire in the stove for 


the night. The lamp-lighter sees that 
the lamps are filled and trimmed. Two 
girls are detained to sweep the floor 
of the school, to wipe the blackboard 
and to get water in the kitchen for 
ccoking and washing purposes. An- 
other citizen keeps a record of the 
weather and raises or takes down the 
flag. The idea of the school republic, 
as this system is called, is to bring 
home to the plastic mind of the youth- 
ful hyperboreans the fundamental 
principles of civic government. 

So much has the method of civic 
government been taught to the natives 
in the schools of late years that the 
last territorial legislature at Juneau 
passed a bill authorizing the native 
tribes in Alaska to organize their vil- 
lages into civic municipalities for the 
purpose of governing their local af- 
fairs. The bill gives them power to 
elect a mayor, a village council, a 
treasurer and a magistrate. For vio- 
lations of the village ordinances, the 
magistrate is empowered to impose 








The Mayor and Town Council at Kivalina. The native sitting at the left is the Mayor. The 


man in the center is the owner of 800 reindeer, velued at $20,000. 


Before these schools were 


instituted the natives were regarded as savages, with no wealth or industries. 


fines to the extent of twenty dollars, 
or imprisonment in the village jail not 
to exceed five days. 

In the native schools in Alaska a 
furnished kitchen is provided where 
girls are instructed in the culinary arts. 
For many years the Alaska natives 
lived upon poorly cooked food, and 
much sickness was the result. When 
the gold rush came and scattered thou- 
sands of argonauts over the territory, 
the natives naturally took to eating 
the white man’s food. Having only 
crude facilities for cooking, and lack 
of knowledge in preparing the white 
man’s product, they broke the habit of 
centuries and were soon flying signals 
of distress. 

Realizing that it was as essential to 
cere for the vitality of the natives as 
‘ecucating them, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion established kitchens in the schools 
where lessons in domestic economy are 
given. This in a most desirable man- 
ner offsets what once threatened to 
seriously undermine the robust vitality 
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the natives had before civilization took 
possession of their country. 

Once a week the girls over eight 
years old are white capped and 
aproned, and taught how to bake good, 
wholesome bread, cookies, rolls, cereal 
foods, meats, etc. All recipes are 
made from as simple and economical 
ingredients as possible; for instance, 
in. the far north, where lard is not to 
be had, fresh seal oil is used and sour- 
dough is used for leavening the bread. 

These cooking lessons are regular 
school routine. The girls are not only 
taught how to cook and keep the kit- 
chen tidy, but each one is given her 
turn in actual management under the 
tutelage of the school teacher. They 
are made to realize such details as the 
value of certain food products, and 
weighing and keeping check of the 
different commondities that are used. 

The teachers encourage dressmak- 
ing. The natives bring their own cloth 
to school to be cut and fitted, and with 
the use of a sewing machine, supplied 











Hydaburg, Alaska, 1913. 
eation, instituted 
about one-third of the settlement. 


by the government, the girls learn to 
make their own garments. . Not only 
the making of the dress is made a 
study of, but the cost and quality of 
the fabric as well, whether it be mus- 
lin, gingham or calico. 

Outside the school as well as inside, 
the aim of the Bureau of Education is 
to bring some form of responsibility 
upon the natives. In this manner the 
obligations of citizenship, both politi- 
cal and industrial, can be more readily 
understood. 

The reindeer industry is an integral 
part of the school work. The United 
States Bureau of Education estimates 
that there is pasture land in Alaska to 
feed ten million reindeer, and they 
have chosen this as the principal and 
most suitable industry to put the na- 
tives of northern and western Alaska 
upon a self-supporting basis. 

In 1915 there were 70,000 reindeer 
ir Alaska, valued at $1,750,000. Many 
of the natives have taken advantage of 
this industry; according to the latest 
data, eleven hundred natives own 45,- 
000 reindeer, or 65 per cent of the to- 


a model co-operative colony im a wilderness. 





On this site a few hundred Indians, backed by the Bureau of Edu- 


This picture covers only 


tal, the rest being owned by the United 
States government, the Lapps and the 
Missions. 

Figuring the 45,000 reindeer owned 
by the natives at the average price of 
$25 for each animal, would make a to- 
tal value of $1,125,000. The same year 
the natives had an income from the 
reindeer business of about $100,000, 
from the local market for beef, skins, 
etc. This would give the eleven hun- 
dred natives who own reindeer a per 
capita wealth from that industry of 
about $1,200—not such a bad showing 
when it is considered that before the 
schools were established the highest 
ambition of these people was to sit in 
their unsanitary domiciles and nibble 
at a piece of frozen fish or meat. 

Under the direction of the Bureau 
of Education, annual reindeer fairs are 
held. This brings the natives from the 
different communities together in 
friendly rivalry where they compete 
for prizes with the commodities they 
produce. These fairs are under the 
direction of the school superintendent 
in the district the fair is held. Prizes 




















Native starting on a trip in a umiak 


are given for the most scientific method 


of butchering reindeer. The idea is 
to turn out a perfectly dressed carcass, 
and thus create a demand for reindeer 
beef for both local and export trade. 

Specimens of needlework, fur gar- 
ments and mats are also exhibited. 
Prizes are awarded for the best and 
fastest sled lashing contest. This is 
something they must all be proficient 
at, and some very fast work is done. 
For instance, one Eskimo at the Mary’s 
Igloo Fair in 1915 loaded his sled with 
a general traveling outfit and lashed it 
to be absolutely intact in the worst 
storms and the roughest trails, in 2 
min. 31 sec., with the thermometer at 
30 deg. below zero. 

There are vast areas in central, 
southwestern and southeastern Alaska 
that are suitable for agriculture, and 
the Bureau of Education regards it as 
essential to give the natives in those 
districts some instructions about the 
wealth that lies in the soil. 


Agricultural education is not exten- 
sively taught in the Alaska schools, 
but it is broad enough in scope to 
give the natives a general idea of what 
its possibilities are. Farming from 
books would be of little benefit to the 
Alaska natives; therefore, the Bureau 
of Education aims to have a piece of 
land as near the school as possible, 
so that the methods of agriculture can 
be practically taught. The idea of the 
school farm is not merely to show what 
remarkable crops can be grown, but 
rather to interest the natives in a prac- 
tical manner, that a permanent asset 
is in the soil for them. 

Berries grow luxuriantly in many 
parts of Alaska, and a teacher gives 
lessons in the school kitchen on how to 
preserve native fruit. Of late years 
this branch of teaching has been great- 
ly appreciated by the natives; it gives 
them their native fruit throughout the 
winter months at very little cost. In 
the spring of 1915 they sent many ex- 
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Mushing with a dog team. 


hibits of preserved fruit from several 
native schools in Alaska to the San 
Francisco fair. 

The fur business is a great natural 


resource of Alaska. The natives an- 
nually secure many thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of the finest furs in the 
world. The Bureau of Education has 
arranged, through its schools in Alaska, 
with many natives to handle and sell 
their furs for them. Taking advantage 
ot the parcel post, the Alaska natives 
forward packages of fox, lynx, martin 
and mink skins to the office of the Bu- 
reau of Education at Seattle. 

The furs are sold at the fur sales 
agencies at public auction under the 
supervision of Mr. W. T. Lopp, who is 
Chief of the Alaska Division of the 
Bureau of Education, and is under a 
bond to the Department of the Interior 
for this branch of the work. Every ef- 
fort is made to give the producer the 
full product of his labor less the freight 
cr mail charges, and five per cent to the 
fur agency to cover the selling cost. 

The Bureau of Education fosters the 
establishment of co-operative enter- 
prises owned and operated by the na- 


tives themselves. There are now four 
of these co-operative colonies working 
successfully in Alaska. There is per- 
haps no country in the world that can 
offer such opportunities for co-opera- 
tive enterprises as there are in south- 
western and southeastern Alaska. The 
rivers and waters teem with fish, the 
mountains abound with game, and 
through its vast area are great stretches 
of fine timber lands. 

According to ancient customs, the 
natives of Alaska used to preserve 
fish and meat either by drying it in the 
sun, crudely smoking it, or burying it 
in the earth until it went into’ a state 
of fermentation. In order to replace 
these primitive methods, the Bureau of 
Education has succeeded in establish- 
ing ice cellars, where fresh meat and 
other foods can be kept both winter 
and summer. The school system is 
now experimenting with steam pres- 
sure home canning outfits for the use 
of the natives of southeastern Alaska. 
At Latitlek, the natives, under the 
supervision of the school teacher, 
started a fish-saltery and are now get- 
ting a source of revenue by shipping 
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salmon bellies to the States. 

The most striking demonstration of 
co-operation in Alaska is at Hydaburg, 
situated on the west coast of Prince of 
Wales Island in southeastern Alaska. 
In 1912 the Department of the Interior 
reserved a tract of twelve square miles 
for the use of the Indians in that re- 
gion. A school house and library were 
built by the Bureau of Education. Un- 
der the supervision of the school 
teacher, the Hydaburg Trading Com- 
pany was organized to transact the 
mecantile business of the settlement. 
The Hydaburg Lumber Company was 
formed, and a sawmill was built to 
furnish lumber. Both companies had 
native directors, the government school 
teacher being one of them. The Bu- 
reau of Education arranged the mer- 
cantile company’s credit with whole- 
sale houses in Seattle and attended 
to the buying and shipping of the 
supplies. As soon as the company 


started to do business, the natives 
rushed to the secretary and bought 
up every remaining share of the capi- 


tal stock. 

At the end of the first year, when 
the directors looked over the figures 
of the year’s business, they voted to 
declare a dividend of 50 per cent on 
the investment. When the people of 
Hydaburg gathered in the school- 
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house to listen to the statement of the 
year’s business and to see for them- 
selves what their money had earned, 
will long be remembered in the com- 
munity. It was the first time the In- 
dians in southeastern Alaska had en- 
gaged in co-operative business, and 
the only regret expressed was that 
they had been so long in getting the 
people to pull together. 

The second year the two companies 
amalgamated. The stock was _ in- 
creased and a dividend of 20 per cent 
was declared, plus 20 per cent rebate 
to purchasers. In 1913-14, the stock 
was again increased and a dividend 
of 15 per cent was declared, plus 15 
per cent to purchasers. The last two 
years the company set aside a fund 
to start other enterprises for the bene- 
fit of the community. It has been 
gratifying to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, for the result has been that every 
native in Hydaburg, from the pupils 
in the primary grades to the oldest 
inhabitant, is an enthusiast on munici- 
pal co-operation. 

The entire scheme of educating the 
Alaska natives, aside from the peda- 
gogic principle is to make them into 
self-supporting citizens, that ‘when 
they leave school they may build up 
their social status and do their part 
in developing the territory of Alaska. 





A Convert to Conscription 


By. Albert Larson 


“ ... have maintained and con- 
solidated our position in the captured 
trench.” —Extract from Official Des- 
patch. 


six, Sapper Duffy, J. A., Sec- 

tion, Southland Company, 

Royal Engineers, had been be- 
fore the war plain Jim Duffy, laborer, 
and as such had been an ardent anti- 
militarist, anti-conscriptionist, and 
everything else his labor leaders and 
agitators told him. His anti-militar- 
ist beliefs were sunk soon after the 
beginning of the war, and there is al- 
most a complete story itself in the 
tale of their sinking, weighted first 
by a girl who looked ahead no further 
than the pleasure of walking out with 
a khaki uniform, and finally plunged 
into the deeps of the army by the gibe 
of a staunched anti-militarist during a 
heated argument that “if he believed 
now in fighting, why didn’t he go and 
fight himself?” But even after his en- 
listment he remained true to his be- 
liefs in voluntary service, and the ac- 
count of his conversation to the princi- 
ples of Conscription—no half-and- 
half measures of “military training” 
or rifle clubs or hybrid arrangements 
of that sort, but out and out Conscrip- 
tion—may be more interesting, as it 
certainly is more typical of the con- 
version of more thousands of members 
of the Serving Forces than will ever 
be known—until those same thousands 
return to their civilian lives and the 
holding of their civilian votes. | 

* as 


N ss nine two ought three 


By nightfall the captured trench— 
well, it was only a courtesy title to 
call it a trench. Previous to the as- 
sault the British guns had knocked 


it about a good deal, bombs and gre- 
nades had helped further to disrupt 
it in the attacks and counter attacks 
during the day, and finally, after it 
was captured and held, the enemy had 
shelled and high explosived it out of 
any likeness to a real trench. But the 
infantry had clung throughout the day 
to the ruins, had beaten off several 
strong counter-attacks, and in the in- 
tervals had done what they could to 
dig themselves more securely in and 
re-pile some heaps of sandbags from 
the shattered parapet on the trench’s 
new front. The casualties had been 
heavy, and since there was was no pas- 
sage from the front British trench to 
the captured portion of the German 
except across the open of the “neu- 
tral” ground, most of the wounded and 
all the killed had had to remain under 
such cover as could be found in the 
wrecked trench. The position of the 
unwounded was bad enough and un- 
pleasant enough, but it was a great 
deai worse for the wounded. A bad 
wound damages mentally as well as 
physically. The casualty is out of 
the fight, has had a first field dress- 
ing placed on his wound, has been set 
on one side to be removed at the first 
opportunity to the dressing station 
and the rear. He can do nothing more 
te protect himself or take such cover 
as offers. He is in the hands of the 
stretcher bearers and must submit to 
be moved when and where they think 
fit. And in this case the casualties 
Gid not even have the satisfaction of 
knowing that every minute that passed 
meant a minute further from the dan- 
ger zone, a minute nearer to safety 
and to the doctors, and the hospitals’ 
hope of healing. Here they had to 
lie throughout the long day, hearing 
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the shriek of each approaching shell, 
waiting for the crash of its fall, won- 
dering each time if this one, the rush 
of its approach rising louder and 
louder to an appalling screech, was go- 
ing to be the finish—a “direct hit.” 
Many of the wounded were wounded 
again or killed as they lay, and from 
others the strength and the life had 
drained slowly out before nightfall. 
But now that darkness had come the 
casualties moved out and the supports 
moved in. From what had been the 
German second trench, and on this 
portion of front was now their forward 
one, lights were continually going up 
and bursts of rifle and machine-gun 
fire were coming; and an occasional 
shell still whopped up and burst over 
‘or behind the captured trench. This 
meant that the men—supports, and 
food and water carriers, and stretcher 
bearers—were under a dangerous fire 
even at night in crossing the old “neu- 
tral ground,” and it meant that one of 
the first jobs absolutely necessary to 
the holding of the captured trench 
was the making of a connecting path 
more or less safe for moving men, 
ammunition and food by night or day. 

This, then, was the position of af- 
fairs when a section of the South- 
land Company of Engineers came up 
to take a hand, and this communica- 
tion trench was the task that Sapper 
Duffy, J., found himself set to work 
on. Personally, Sapper Duffy knew 
nothing of and cared less for the tac- 
tical situation. All he knew or cared 
about was that he had done a longish 
march up from the rear the night be- 
fore, that he had put in a hard day’s 
work carrying up bags of sandbags 
and rolls of barbed wire from the 
carts to the trenches, and that here 
before him was another night’s hard 
labor, to say nothing of the prospect of 
being drilled by a rifle bullet or man- 
gled by a shell. All the information 
given him and his Section by their 
Section officer was that they were to 
dig a communication trench, that it 
must be completed before morning, 
that as long as ‘they were above 
ground they would probably be under 
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a nasty fire, and that therefore the 
sooner they dug themselves down un- 
der cover the better it would be for 
the job and for all concerned. “A” 
Section removed its equipment and 
tunics and moved out on to the neu- 
tral ground in its shirt sleeves, shiv- 
ering at first in the raw cold and at 
the touch of the drizzling rain, but 
knowing that the work would very 
soon warm them beyond the need of 
hampering clothes. In the ordinary 
course digging a trench under fire is 
done more or less under cover by sap- 
ping—digging the first part in a cov- 
ered spot, standing in the deep hole, 
cutting down the “face” and gradually 
burrowing a way across the danger 
zone. The advantage of this method 
is that the workers keep digging their 
way forward while all the time they 
are below ground and in the safety 
cf the sap they dig. The disadvan- 
tage is that the narrow trench only al- 
lows one or two men to get at its end 
or “face” to dig, and the work con- 
sequently takes time. Here it was 
urgent that the work be completed that 
night, because it was very certain that 
as soon as its whereabouts was dis- 
closed by daylight it would be sub- 
jected to a fire too severe to allow any 
party to work, even if the necessary 
passage of men to and fro would leave 
any room for a working party. The 
digging, therefore, had to be done 
down from the surface, and the dig- 
gers, until they had sunk themselves 
into safety had to: stand and work 
fully exposed to the bullets that 
whined and hissed across from the 
enemy trenches. 

A zigzagg line had been laid down 
to mark the track of the trench, and 
Sapper Duffy was placed by his Ser- 
geant on this line and told briefly to 
“set on with it.” Sapper Duffy spat 
cn his hands, placed his spade on the 
exact indicated spot, drove it down, 
and began to dig at a rate that was 
apparently leisurely but actually was 
methodical and nicely calculated to a 
speed that could be long and unbrok- 
enly sustained. During the first min- 
ute many bullets whistled and sang 
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past, and Sapper Duffy took no notice. 
A couple went “whutt” past his ear, 
and he swore and slightly increased 
his working speed. When a bullet 
whistles or sings past it is a comfort- 
able distance clear; when it goes 
“hiss” or “swish” it is too close for 
safety, and when it says “whutt” very 
sharply and viciously it is merely a 
matter of being a few inches out either 
way. Sapper Duffy had learned all 
this by full experience, and now the 
number of “whutts” he heard gave 
him a very clear understanding of 
the dangers of this particular job. He 
was the furthest out man of the line. 
On his left he could just distinguish 
the dim figure of another digger, 
stooping and straightening, stooping 
and straightening with the rhythm and 
regularity of a machine. On his right 
hand was empty darkness, lit up every 
now and then by the glow of a flare- 
light showing indistinctly through the 
drizzling rain. Out of the darkness, 
or looming big against the misty light, 


figures came and went stumbling and 
slipping in the mud—stretcher-bearers 
carrying or supporting the wounded, 
a ration party staggering under boxes 
balanced on shoulders, a strung-out 
line of supports stooped and trying to 


move quietly, men in double files 
linked together by swinging ammuni- 
tion boxes. All these things Private 
Duffy saw out of the tail of his eye, 
and without stopping or slacking the 
pace of his digging. He fell uncon- 
sciously to timing his movements to 
those of the other man, and for a time 
the machine became a_ twin-engine 
working beat for beat—thrust, stoop, 
straighten, heave. Then a bullet said 
the indescribable word that means 
“hit,” and Duffy found that the other 
half of the machine had stopped sud- 
denly and collapsed in a little heap. 
Somewhere along the line a voice 
called softly “Stretcher-bearers,” and 
almost on the word two men and a 
stretcher materialized out of the dark- 
ness, and a third was stooping over the 
broken machine. “He’s gone,” said 
the third man after a pause. “Lift him 
clear.” The two men dropped the 
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stretcher, stooped and fumbled, lifted 
the limp figure, laid it down a few 
yards away from the line, and van- 
ished in the direction of another call. 
Sapper Duffy was alone with his spade 
and a foot deep square hole—and the 
hissing bullets. The thoughts of the 
dead man so close beside him dis- 
turbed him vaguely, although he had 
never given a thought to the scores 
of dead he had seen behind the trench 
and that he knew were scattered thick 
over the “neutral ground” where they 
had fallen in the first charge. But 
this man had been one of his own 
Company and his own Section——it was 
different about him somehow. But of 
course Sapper Duffy knew that the 
dead must at times lie where they fall, 
because the living always come before 
the dear, especially while there are 
many more wounded than there are 
stretchers or stretcher-bearers. But 
all the same he didn’t like poor old 
“Jigger” Adams being left there— 
didn’t see how he could go home and 
face old “Jigger’s missus” and tell 
her he’d come away and left “Jigger” 
lying in the mud of a mangel-wurzel 
field. Blest if he wouldn’t have a try 
when they were going to give Jigger a 
lift back. A line of men, shirt-sleeved 
like himself and carrying spades in 
their hands, moved out past him. An 
officer led them, and another with 
Sapper Duffy’s Section officer brought 
up the rear and passed along the word 
to halt when he reached Duffy. 
“Here’s the outside man of my lot,” 
he said, “so you'll join on beyond him. 
You’ve just come in, I hear, so I sup- 
pose your men are fresh.” 

“Fresh!” said the other disgustedly. 
“Not much. They’ve been digging 
trenches all day about four miles back. 
It’s too sickening. Pity we don’t do 
like the Bosches—conscript all the 
able bodied civilians and make ‘em 
do all this trench digging in rear. Then 
we might be fresh for the firing line.” 

“Tut, tut—mustn’t talk about con- 
scripting em,” said Duffy’s officer re- 
provingly. “One volunteer, y’know— 
worth three pressed men.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “but when 
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there isn’t enough of the ‘one volun- 
teer’ it’s about time to collar the three 
pressed.” 

Two or three flares went up almost 
simultaneously from the enemy’s line, 
the cracklet of fire rose to a_ brisk 
fusillade, and through it ran the sharp 
“rat-at-at-at” of a machine gun. The 
rising sound of the reports told plainly 
of the swinging muzzle, and officers 
and men dropped flat in the mud and 
waited till the sweeping bullets had 
passed over their heads. Men may 
work on and “chance it” against rifle 
fire alone, but the sweep of a machine 
gun is beyond chance, and very near 
to the certainty of sudden death to all 
in the circle of its swing. 

The officers passed on and the new 
men began te dig. Sapper Duffy also 
resumed work, and as he did so he no- 
ticed that there was something fa- 
miliar about the bulky shape of the 
new digger next to him. “What lot 


are you?” asked the new man, heav- 
ing out the first spadeful rapidly and 
dexterously. 


“We're A Section, Southland Com- 
pany,” said Duffy, “an’ I say—ain’t 
you Beefy Wilson ?” 

“That’s me,’ said the other without 
checking his spade. “And blow me! 
you must be Duffy—Jem Duffy.” 

“That’s right,” said Duff. “But I 
didn’t know you’d joined, Beefy.” 

“Just a week or two after you,” said 
Beefy. 

“Didjer know boss’s two sons had 
got commissions? Joined the Sappers 
an’ tried to raise a company out o’ the 
works to join. Couldn’t though. I 
was the only one.” 

“Look out—here’s that blanky 
maxim again,” said Duffy, and they 
dropped flat very hurriedly. 

There was no more conversation at 
the moment. There were too many 
bullets about to encourage any linger- 
ing there, and both men wanted all 
their breath for their work. It was 
hard work, too. Duffy’s back and 
shoulder and arm muscles began to 
ache dully, but he stuck doggedly to 
it. He even made an attempt to speed 
up to Beefy’s rate of shoveling, al- 
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though he knew by old experience 
alongside Beefy that he could never 
keep up with him, the unchallenged 
champion of the old gang. 

Whether it was that the lifting rain 
had made them more visible or that 
the sound of their digging had been 
heard they never knew, but the rifle 
fire for some reason became faster and 
closer, and again and. again the call 
passed for stretcher-bearers, and a 
constant stream of wounded began to 
trickle back from the trench-diggers. 
Duffy’s section was not so badly off 
now because they had sunk themselves 
hip deep, and the earth they threw out 
in a parapet gave extra protection. But 
it was harder work for them now be- 
cause they stood in soft mud and 
water well above the ankles. The new 
company, being the more exposed, suf- 
fered more from the fire, but each man 
of them had a smaller portion of 
trench to dig, so they were catching 
up on the first workers. But all 
spaded furiously and in haste to be 
done with the job, while the officers 
and sergeants moved up and down the 
line and watched the progress made. 

More’ cold-bloodedly unpleasant 
work would be hard to imagine. They 
had none of the thrill and heat of com- 
bat to help them; they had not the 
hope that a man has in a _ charge 
across the open—that a minute or two 
gets the worst of it over; they had not 
even the chance the fighting man has 
where at least his hand may save his 
head. Their business was to stand 
in one spot, open and unprotected, and 
without hope of cover or protection 
for a good hour or more on end. They 
must pay no heed to the singing bul- 
lets, to the crash of a bursting shell, 
to the rising and falling glow of the 
flares. Simply they must give body 
and mind to the job in hand, and dig 
and dig and keep on digging. There 
had been many brave deeds done by 
the fighting men on that day; there 
had been bold leading and bold follow- 
ing at the first rush across the open 
against a tornado of fire; there had 
been forlorn hope dashes for ammu- 
nition or to pick up wounded; there 
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had been dogged and desperate cour- 
age in clinging all day to the battered 
trench under the earth shaking tem- 
pest of high explosive shells, bombs 
and bullets. But it is doubtful if the 
day or the night had seen more nerve 
trying, courage testing work, more de- 
liberate and long drawn bravery than 
was shown, as a matter of course and 
as a part of the job, in the digging of 
that communication trench. 

It was done at last, and although it 
might not be a Class One Exhibition 
bit of work, it was, as Beefy Wilson 
remarked, “a deal better’n none.” And 
although the trench was already a foot 
deep in water, Beefy stated no more 
than bald truth in saying, “Come to- 
morrow there’s plenty will put up glad 
wi’ their knees being below high water 
mark for the sake of having their 
heads below bullet mark.” 

But if the trench was finished the 
night’s work for the Engineers was 
not. They were moved up into the 
captured trench, and told that they 
had to repair it and wire out in front 
of it before they were done. 

They had half an hour’s rest before 
recommencing work, and Beefy Wil- 
son and Jem Duffy hugged the shelter 
of some tumbled sandbags, lit their 
pipes and turned the bowls down and 
exchanged reminiscences. 

“Let’s see,” said Beefy. “Isn’t Jig- 
ger Adams in your lot?” 

“Was,” corrected Jem, “til an hour 
ago. ’E’s out yon with a bullet in him 
—stiff by now.” 

Beefy breathed blasphemous re- 
grets. “Rough on the missus and the 
kids. Six of ’em, weren’t it?” 

“Aw,” assented Jem. “But she’ll 
get suthin’ from the Society funds.” 

“Not a ha’porth,” said Beefy. “You 
will remem—no, it was just arter you 
left. The trades unions decided no 
benefits would be paid out for them as 
‘listed. It was Ben Shrillett engi- 
neered that. He was Secretary and 
Treasurer an’ things o’ other societies 
as well as ours. He fought the war 
right along, and he’s still fighting it. 
He’s a anti-militant, he ses.” 

“Anti-militarist,” Jem corrected. He 
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had taken some pains himself in the 
old days to get the word itself and 
some of its meaning right. 

“Anti-military-ist, then,” said Beefy, 
“Anyhow he stuck out agin all sorts 
of soldiering. This stoppin’ the So- 
ciety benefits was a trump card, too. 
It blocked a whole crowd from listin’ 
that I know myself would have joined. 
Queered the boss’s sons raising that 
Company, too. They had Frickers an’ 
the B. S. L. Co. and the works to draw 
from. Could have raised a couple 
hundred easy if Ben Shrillett hadn’t 
got at’em. You know how he talks the 
fellers round.” 

“T know,” agreed Jem, sucking hard 
at his pipe. 

The Sergeant broke in on their 
talk. “Now, then,” he said briskly. 
“Sooner we start, sooner we’re done 
and off home to our downy couch. 
Here, Duffy. ” and he pointed out 
the work Duffy was to start. 

For a good two hours the engineers 
labored like slaves again. The trench 
was so badly wrecked that it practi- 
cally had to be reconstructed. It was 
dangerous work because it meant mov- 
ing freely up and down, both where 
cover was and was not. It was phy- 
sically heavy work because spade 
work in wet ground must always be 
that; and when the spade constantly 
encounters a debris of broken beams, 
sandbags, rifles and other impediments 
and the work has to be performed in 
eye-confusing alternations of black 
darkness and dazzling flares, it makes 
the whole thing doubly hard. When 
you add in the constant whisk of pass- 
ing bullets and the smack of their 
striking, the shriek and _ shattering 
burst of high-explosive shells, and the 
drone and whir of flying splinters, you 
get labor conditions removed to the 
utmost limit from ideal, and to any 
but the men of the Sappers, well over 
the edge of the impossible. The work 
at any other time would have been 
gruesome and unnerving, because the 
gasping and groaning of the wounded 
hardly ceased from end to end of the 
captured trench, and in digging out 
the collapsed sections many dead Ger- 
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mans and some British were found 
blocking the vigorous thrust of the 
spades. 

Duffy was getting “fair fed up,” al- 
though he still worked on mechani- 
cally. He wondered vaguely what 
Ben Shrillett would have said to any 
member of the trade union that had 
worked a night, a day, and a night on 
end. He wondered, too, how Ben 
Shrillett would have shaped in the 
Royal Engineers, and, for all his 
cracking muscles and the back break- 
ing weight and unwieldiness of the 
wet sandbags, he had to grin at the 
thought of Ben, with his podgy fat 
fingers and his visible rotundity of 
waistcoat, sweating and straining there 
in the wetness and darkness with 
Death whistling past his ear and crash- 
ing in shrapnel bursts about him. The 
joke was too good to keep to himself, 
and he passed it to Beefy next time 
he came near. Beefy saw the jest 
clearly and guffawed aloud, to the 
amazement of a clay-daubed infantry- 
man who had had nothing in his mind 


but thoughts of death and loading and 
firing his rifle for hours past. 

“Don’t wonder Ben’s agin conscrip- 
tion,” said Beefy; “they might con- 
scription him,” and passed on grin- 
ning. 

Duffy had never looked at it in that 


light. He’d been anti-conscription 
himself, though now—mebbe—he did 
not know—he wasn’t so sure. 

And after the trench was more or 
less repaired came the last and the 
most desperate business of all—the 
“wiring” out there in the open under 
the eye of the soaring lights. In ones 
and twos during the intervals of dark- 
ness the men tumbled over the para- 
pet, dragging stakes and coils of wire 
behind them. They managed to drive 
short stakes and run trip-wires be- 
tween them without the enemy sus- 
pecting them. When a light flamed, 
every man dropped flat in the mud and 
lay still as the dead beside them till 
the light died. In the brief intervals 
of darkness they drove the stakes with 
touffled hammers, and ran the lengths 
of barbed wire between them. Heart 
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in mouth they worked, one eye on the 
dimly seen hammer and stake-head, 
the other on the German trench, watch- 
ing for the first upward trailing sparks 
of the flare. Plenty of men were hit, 
of course, because, light or dark, the 
bullets were kept flying, but there was 
no pause in the work, not even to help 
the wounded im. If they were able to 
crawl they crawled, dropping flat and 
still while the lights burned, hitching 
themselves painfully toward the para- 
pet under cover of the darkness. If 
they could not crawl they lay still, 
dragging themselves perhaps behind 
the cover of a dead body or lying quiet 
in the open till the time would come 
when helpers would seek them. Their 
turn came when the low wires were 
complete. The wounded were brought 
cautiously in to the trench then, and 
hoisted over the parapet; the working 
party was carefully detailed and each 
man’s duty marked out before they 
crawled again into the open with long 
stakes and strands of barbed wire. 
The party lay there minute after min- 
ute, through periods of light and dark- 
ness, until the officer in charge thought 
a favorable chance had come and gave 
the arranged signal. Every man 
leaped to his feet, the stakes were 
planted, and quick blow after blow 
drove them home. Another light 
soared up and flared out, and every 
man dropped and held his _ breath, 
waiting for the crash of fire that would 
tell they were discovered. But the 
flare died out without a sign, and the 
working party hurriedly renewed their 
task. This time the darkness held for 
an unusual length of time, and the 
stakes were planted, the wires fastened 
and cross pieces of wood with inter- 
lacings of barbed wire all ready were 
rolled out and pegged down without 
another light showing. The word 
passed down and the men scrambled 
back into safety. 

“Better shoot a light up quick,” said 
the Engineer officer to the Infantry 
commander. “They have a working 
party out now. I heard them hammer- 
ing. That’s why they went so long 
without a light.” 
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A pistol light was fired and the two 
stared out into the open ground it lit. 
“Thought so,” said the Engineer, 
pointing. “New stakes—see? And 
those fellows lying beside ’em.” 

“Get your tools together, Sergeant,” 
he said as several more lights flamed 
and a burst of rapid fire rose from the 
British rifles, “and collect your party. 
Our job’s done, and I’m not sorry for 
7 

It was just breaking daylight when 
the remains of the Engineers’ party 
emerged from the communication 
trench, and already the guns on both 
sides were beginning to talk. Beefy 
Wilson and Jem Duffy between them 
found Jigger’s body and brought it as 
far as the Dressing Station. Behind 
the trenches Beefy’s company and 
Jem’s section took different roads, and 
the two old friends parted with a cas- 
ual “S’long” and “See you again, 
sometime.” 

Duffy had two hours’ sleep in a sop- 
ping wet roofless house, about three 
miles behind the firing line. Then the 
section was roused and marched back 
to their billets in a shell-wrecked vil- 
lage, a good ten miles further back. 
They found what was left of the other 
three sections of the Southland Com- 
pany there, heard the tale of how the 
company had been cut up in advanc- 
ing with the charging infantry, ate a 
meal, scraped some of the mud off 
themselves, and sought their blankets 
and wet straw beds. 

Jim Duff could not get the thought 
of Ben Shrillett, labor leader and agi- 
tator, out of his mind, and mixed with 
his thoughts as he went to sleep were 
that officer’s remarks about pressed 
men. That perhaps accounts for his 
waking thoughts running in the same 
groove when his Sergeant roused him 
at black midnight and informed him 
that the section was being turned out 
—to dig trenches. 

“Trenches ?” 
Dette: "4. 
turn again?” 

“Becos, my son,” said the Sergeant, 


Sapper 
it our 


spluttered 
us? How is 
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there’s nobody else about here to 
take a turn. Come on! Roll out! 
Show a leg!” 

It was then that Sapper Duffy 
was finally converted and renounced 
for ever and ever his anti-conscription 
principles. 

“Nobody else,” he said slowly, “an’ 
England fair stiff with men. . . The 
sconer we get. Conscription the better 
I'll like it. Conscription solid for 
every bloomin’ able-bodied man and 
boy. And I ’ope Ben Shrillett and his 
likes is the first to be took. Conscrip- 
tion,” he said with the emphasis of 
finality as he fumbled in wet straw 
for a wetter boot, “out and out, lock, 
stock and barrel Conscription.” 


* * 2 2K 


That same night Ben Shrillett was 
presiding at a meeting of the Strike 
Committee. He had read on the way 
to the meeting the communique that 
told briefly of Sapper Duffy and his 
fellow Engineers’ work on the night 
before, and the descriptive phrase 
struck him as sounding neat and effec- 
tive. He worked it now into his speech 
to the Committee, explaining how and 
where they and he benefited by this 
strike, unpopular as it had proved. 

“We’ve vindicated the rights of the 
workers,” he said. “We’ve shown 
that, war or no war, Labor means to 
be more than mere wage slaves. War 
can’t last forever, and we here, this 
Committee, proved ourselves by this 
strike the true leaders and the Cham- 
pions of Labor, the Guardians of the 
Rights of Trades Unionism. We, gen- 
tlemen, have always been that, and 
by the strike—” and he concluded with 
the phrase from the despatch—‘“we 
have maintained and consolidated our 
position.” 

The Committee said, “Hear, hear.” 
It is a pity they could not have heard 
what Sapper Duffy was saying as he 
sat up in his dirty wet straw, listening 
to the rustle and patter of rain on the 
barn’s leaky roof and tugging on an 
icy cold board stiff boot. 





A Soldier of France 


By Elsie McCormick 


Madame to enter the dingy little 

stage-entrance, for it meant that 

she would have to look at the pos- 
ter that was pasted near the door: 


Mme. Rosalie Chaubert, World Fam- 
ous Prima Donna, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Prof. Boudino’s Trained Monkeys. 
Slug and Pug, the Slap-Stick Come- 
dians. 

And Other Great Attractions. 


Madame shuddered as she read it. 
Vaudeville, like politics, makes 
strange bed-fellows, and Madame had 
never become accustomed to sharing 
the bill with trained monkeys or other 
popular “attractions.” 

“T am bringing music to the masses,” 
Madame sometimes told those report- 
ers who still thought it worth while to 
interview her. But in her heart she 
knew it was not so.. Madame realized 
more and more how little the masses 
cared. The reporters, whom Madame 
always received in a darkened room 
so that they would not see how much 
she had faded, merely smiled politely. 
They, too, understood, and they wrote 
kind things about Madame, calling her 
“the former prima donna,” and almost 
breaking her heart. 

It was several years ago that she 
had retired, just at the pinnacle of a 
great triumph. The papers had 
praised her wisdom; the people had 
showered her with gifts. Now, un- 
honored and almost forgotten, she had 
come back for a sordid, heart-breaking 
anti-climax. What was hardest of all 
for her was to have people hint that 
she was greedy for money. Though 
Madame’s former salary had been 
enormous, her generosity had been 
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greater, so that when the war broke 
out she was unable to serve France as 
she wished. It was then that she 
thought of making another farewell 
tour. “I am a soldier of France,” 
Madame would say when she was 
weary and the audience did not appre- 
ciate her. The little envelop that 
crossed the seas each month was the 
reason that Madame wore the same 
faded evening gown every afternoon 
and evening of her tour. 

The vaudeville people treated her 
with clumsy respect, swearing less 
loudly when she was present and al- 
ways calling her “Madame,” that is, 
all except those who thought “Mme.” 
was an abbreviation of “Mame.” 

Madame entered a dingy little hall- 
way that led back of the scenes. An 
“aerial king” in a dirty white spangled 
suit, was swearing at the stage-hands 
for their clumsy arrangement of his 
apparatus. Louise, of the “Girl and 
Dude” act, was telling her tipsy part- 
ner just what she thought of him. 

Madame shrugged her shoulders in 
distaste; then turned to the tiny dress- 
ing-room which was distinguished 
from the others by a crooked star on 
the door. Perched on a trunk farther 
down the hall was a girl who belonged 
to the European Aerial Troupe. She 
was hunched over miserably, and a 
rhythmic sniffing indicated that some- 
thing had gone seriously wrong. 

“What is the matter?” asked Mad- 
ame, in her precise accent. 

“It’s Joe,” answered the girl, lifting 
a face on which grease-paint and tears 
were ludicrously mixed. 

“Joe?” queried. Madame. “The 
young gentleman in your troupe? You 
must mean, then, that you have had a 
quarrel.” 
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The girl gulped and fumbled for a 
handkerchief. “It ain’t that,” she an- 
swered. “I like Joe well enough, good- 
ness knows. It’s pa. He took Joe in 
the troupe last month, just to fill out. 
Now he says if I marry a guy like that 
with nothing but keys in his pockets, 
he’ll chuck us both. We can’t make an 
act by ourselves, and we won’t have a 
thing to live on,” she finished, dabbing 
at her painted eye-lashes with a rag of 
a handkerchief. 

“Ah, then you are afraid,” accused 
Madame. “And you will give up love 
for money! Why, if a woman loves a 
man, she should be glad to go with 
him, even if they have no roof but the 
sky and no lamp but the stars. Noth- 
ing in the world is worth as much as 
the clasp of a loved one’s hand. I 
was afraid once, afraid for my position 
—for my chance of success. And 
now——” Madame turned away; then 
looked back with a queer little smile 
on her face. 

“Tt is the only thing worth while. 
Do you not feel flattered that the great- 
est of the gods should bring his gifts 
to you?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, not under- 
standing. 

“And yet you think only of things 
te eat.” 

The girl dumbly twisted her hand- 
kerchief. 

“Overture, overture,” bawled the 
call-boy from the wings. “It is the 
greatest thing in the world,” repeated 
Madame solemnly, as she entered her 
dressing-room. The girl glanced at 
the cheap topaz ring on her left hand 
without answering. 

The first glimpse of her dressing- 
room always brought Madame the 
same unhappiness as the posters. It 
was small, untidy and ill-lighted. Me- 
diocrity, cheap art and failure were in 
its very atmosphere. A _ half-faded 
geranium in a glass set Madame to 
thinking of the days when her dressing 
room at the Metropolitan was heaped 
high with tributes from the socially 
elect. Suddenly her soul revolted. 
She hated it all, hated the Sunday 
night crowds, with their noise and gig- 
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gling and peanuts. It was so hard to 
raise her voice above their voices, to 
make Carmen and Marguerite heard 
above the rattle of programs and the 
scraping of noisy feet on the dusty 
floor. 

Then she thought of the lovers, 
“They must not spoil their happiness,” 
she thought. “I shall not let them, if 
I can help it.” 

When Madame stepped out into the 
wings she saw Joe leaning against part 
of the apparatus, his spangled suit 
bagging dejectedly at the knees. He 
did not raise his eyes, and Madame 
passed on, preparatory to her entrance. 
“Tf I had my old voice just for to- 
night, I could make them understand,” 
she thought. 

A ripple of applause greeted Mad- 
ame’s entrance. Then followed the 
usual wave of comment, which hap- 
‘ily she could not make out. “Gosh, 
ain’t she fat!” “So, that’s the great 
Chaubert, eh? Why, I remember 
hearing about her when I was a little 
bit of a tyke.” “These high-brow acts 
give me a pain.” “Some women never 
know when to retire. This must be her 
thirtieth farewell tour.” 

Then Madame began to sing. The 
smoky old theatre faded away; the 
peanut-munching audience vanished 
into space. The years had rolled back, 
and Madame was in a moonlit garden 
with her lover. Then her vision 
broadened, and she sang for all the 
lovers in the world; for the little girl 
in the wings, for all who had known 
and felt and suffered. 

The audience quieted down; the 
programs stopped rustling. The man 
who hated high-brow shows suddenly 
brushed his eyes with the back of his 
hand. A woman with a wedding ring 
on her finger pressed the arm of the 
man beside her. The hands of a cou- 
ple in the first row met under the shel- 
ter of the girls’ hat. 

’ When the last notes died away, the 
audience paid Madame that greatest 
of compliments—a marked pause be- 
fore the hand-clapping. When the ap- 
plause began, Madame came out and 
bowed. She would give no encores. 
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All at once she felt tired and old and 
sad. 

As she came out of her dressing- 
room, she heard the comedian who fol- 
lowed her on the bill. He was imitat- 
ing her, and the shrieks of laughter 
from the crowd showed that they had 
already forgotten. Madame sighed; 
then smiled when she saw the two 
sweethearts standing together in the 
dusty wings. 

“Gee, that was great,” breathed the 
girl, her eyes still bright with tears. 
“Joe and I have fixed everything up. I 
know now what you meant when you 
called it the greatest thing in the world. 
It’s something bigger than Joe or me— 
something lots bigger than a job.” 

“You sure sang swell,” contributed 
Joe, awkwardly shifting from one foot 
to the other. 

“So my children have learned the 
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great lesson,” said the prima donna 
gaily, with a slight catch in her voice. 
“See that you never forget it. And 
now, Monsieur Joe, you may kiss my 
hand.” 

Joe bent over the plump hand clum- 
sily, but Madame tilted her head to one 
side and smiled—just as she had 
smiled in those days when noblemen 
and kings had paid her homage. 

“Bless you, mes enfants,” she said. 
Then, at the door, she turned back for 
a last word. But the lovers, looking 
into each other’s eyes, had already for- 
gotten her. Inside, the crowd was 
laughing over the antics of the slap- 
stick comedian. Madame was blinded 
by a rush of tears. “I am a soldier 
oi France,” she murmured, as_ she 
opened the door. Then, with a shrug 
of her shoulders, she went out into the 
street alone. 





i's the Sun 


Oh, dreaming days of quiet happiness 

With you to fill the hours: I strive no more 
To reach a distant goal, a farther shore. 

And shall I count these golden moments less 
Because they bring no vital need to press 
Onward and up? All effort given o’er 

I rest awhile nor seck to look before, 

Freed from the pain of inward rack and stress. 
For like a plant in darkness to the light 
Scarce knowing what it needs or is denied, 

I reached and climbed and strained with all my might 
Until you came and flung the window wide. 
Then did I know my groping toil was done 
And I had found my place beneath the sun. 


FRANCES HATHAWAY. 











The Wit of Don Jose 


By Randal Charlton 


ON JOSE read the missive, 
D which had come to him in the 

badly-baked loaf, three times 

with the utmost deliberation. 
He sighed heavily, picked up his 
pruning knife, and walked out into the 
gardens of the old Chateau. This 
evening he tended the flowers with 
even more diligence than usual. As 
he would be dead before the twilight 
of another evening gathered in the 
gardens, he rendered these services 
with the good will of one who, depart- 
ing on a long journey, seeks kindly re- 
membrance. 

When Don Jose had concluded these 
labors, he retired once more to the Cha- 
teau, where, seated by an open win- 
cew, he sipped his wine with great 
gravity and re-read the letter. 

The letter ran as follows: 


“They have discovered everything. 
The Chateau has been surrounded 
since daybreak, and there is no possi- 
bility of escape. Do not look for help. 
They will probably not strike until to- 
night or the late evening. (Signed) 
AbRIAN.” 


Don Jose folded the letter, sighed 
again heavily, and sipped his wine. 

“The fellow Adrian has been more 
faithful than I expected,” he mused, 
as he tore the letter leisurely into little 
fragments. “It is strange, because he 
cannot expect money from a dead man 
—but perhaps he has a conscience!” 

Don Jose closed his eyes and dis- 
posed himself for sleep. He accepted 
the inevitable in a manner that was 
almost magnificent. The thought of 
death did not greatly disturb him, al- 
though he had found life an exciting 
and profitable pastime. The announce- 
ment that he had received through the 


medium of the baker was not alto- 
gether unexpected. He had been in 
Dantzic now nearly nine months, dur- 
ing which time he had been instru- 
mental in the deaths of so many poli- 
ticians that it was not strange the dead 
men’s friends and relatives should try 
reprisals. For nine months he had 
carried his life in his hands with true 
Spanish dignity, and he was sufficient 
of an artist not to spoil the pose at the 
last moment. 

Expecting a visitor, he slept but 
lightly, and, awoke to hear the sound 
of footsteps stirring amongst the long 
grass below the window. The sound 
sent the blood thrilling through his 
veins. He sprang from his couch and 
retreated into the shadows of the dark- 
ened room, with a large horse-pistol 
grasped in either hand. He felt that 
it would be a useless fight against 
overwhelming odds, but family tradi- 
tion, as well as personal bravery, de- 
manded that he should die with his 
face to the foe. So he crouched in 
the shadows and waited. Suddenly 
some one sprang into the open window 
and for an instant a man’s profile was 
silhouetted against the summer sky. A 
good angel restrained Don Jose with 
his horse-pistols. In another moment 
the dark figure framed in the window 
scrambled into the room and fell sob- 
bing for breath on Don Jose’s favorite 
couch. 

“One movement, and I blow your 
brains out,” said the Don, quietly. 

The intruder gave a cry of anguish 
and burrowed deeper into the cushions 
on the couch. 

“Mercy, senor; mercy, for love of 
heaven, mercy,” he implored. 

“What! a countryman,” exclaimed 
Don Jose, “and why have you traveled 
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all the way to Dantzic to take my life, 
friend ?” 

“Take your life, senor! Mother of 
Heaven, I am innocent of any such in- 
tention. I cannot see your Excellency, 
but, by my soul, I am your most faith- 
tul slave.” 

“You speak pleasantly, friend, 
nevertheless I feel it would be safer 
to lodge this bullet in your skull before 
we are further acquainted.” 

The intruder relapsed into inarticu- 
late verbosity. He likened the un- 
known senor to all the saints he could 
remember, and opined that if the most 
glorious of men would deign to grant 
the dog beneath his feet a further lease 
oi his miserable life, the gratitude of 
heaven to the most glorious of men 
would pass all earthly comprehension. 

“T am to understand, my friend, that 
you did not come here to murder me P” 
said Don Jose. 

“O heaven! Is your Excellency 
mad? Merciful Providence!” 

“Then what, then, do I owe the 
honor of this visit?” 


Don Jose had lighted a candle and 


surveyed his visitor narrowly. He 
found him of middle age and height, 
and from his dress evidently of the 
peasant class. His large earnest eyes 
had a curious frightened expression. 
His limbs trembled, and even now he 
drew breath with difficulty. 

“A fool, who is in fear of his life,” 
thought Don Jose, and aloud repeated 
his former question. 

“To what happy circumstance do I 
owe the honor of this visit ?” 

The visitor buried his face in his 
great brown hands and sobbed. 

“I will be frank with you, senor,” he 
groaned. 

“You are wise, my friend; proceed.” 

“I will resign my destiny into your 
Excellency’s keeping; I place my soul 
in your hands.” 

“They are in safe keeping, but you 
have not answered my question.” 

“T fled here because I am pursued 
ro enemies. I have been pursued all 

ay.” 

Don Jose was surprised that so in- 
Significant a person should possess 
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enemies, but he held his tongue and 
smiled encouragement. 

“What is your offence, friend?” he 
asked dryly. 

“T am accused of theft, your Excel- 
lency, but before high heaven——” 

“You are innocent, of course. I un- 
Gerstand that.” 

“You do not believe me_ guilty, 
senor P” 

“I know you to be innocent.” 

“You know, senor?” 

“Yes, my heart tells me.” 

The stranger dissolved into torrents 
of gratitude. He praised the senor’s 
perspicacity and called down the bless- 
ings of heaven upon the head of his 
discerning host. 

“What is your name, friend?” said 
Don Jose, interrupting because he was 
afraid he would be dead before the 
conversation had concltded. There 
was. no telling at what moment the 
hidden Dantzicers would put their 
scheme into operation. 

“What is your name, friend ?” he re- 
peated. 

“Giorgio, with your 
permission.” 

“Are you accused of theft?” 

“Yes.” 

“And pursued P” 

“I have been pursued all day. I 
was nearly dead, senor, when Provi- 
dence guided me to the gardens below. 
I saw the open window and determined 
to enter at all costs. Something told 
me that I should meet kindness here. 
The saints befriended me, and——” 

“But stop a moment, you are not 
safe yet. What of your pursuers, my 
friend P” 

“You will not deliver me into their 
hands, senor. You know me to be in- 
nocent.” 

Giorgio stretched out his hands with 
an imploring gesture. His eyes 
scanned every line of Don Jose’s face 
with desperate eagerness. His every 
glance pleaded dumbly for succor and 
deliverance from his pursuers. 

Don Jose offered him some wine. 
From the moment that his gaze had 
lighted on the stranger’s countenance 
an idea had been formulating in his 


Excellency’s 
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brain. He had been startled from the 
first by the fact that the man, save for 
his clothing and coarseness, was not at 
all unlike himself. In height and stat- 
ure there was little to chose between 
the two. Don Jose coupled this with 
the fact that his visitor was a fool, and 
his heart became rejuvenated with 
hope. His brain was, in a manner, 
subtle and quick to conceive a ruse 
and stratagem, and in Giorgio he saw 
a heaven-sent chance of escape from 
the Danticers. 

He reviewed the situation briefly, 
and determined to take the strange 
visitor into his confidence. 

“My friend,” he said, charging his 
wine-glass, “I not only undertake to 
shield you from your enemies, but if 
you will be guided by my advice I 
promise you deliverance. I am even 
in a more hazardous position than 
yourself.” 

Giorgio began to open his eyes in 
surprise. 


“You are in danger, senor! It is 


possible ?” 

“Peace; I will explain. I am in such 
danger that my life is not worth an 
hour’s purchase.” 

“Oh, horrible!” 

“Nevertheless, I speak the truth. I 
may be murdered at any moment.” 


“Mother of mercy! Your Excel- 
lency is then rich?” 

“Fool, I am so poor that I am a ser- 
vant of the Emperor.” 

“But, senor, you are a Spaniard!” 

“And not the only one in the Em- 
peror’s service. Now listen; I was 
sent here nearly a year ago because 
Dantzic is seething with sedition and 
plots against the Emperor’s person. 
The place was honeycombed with so- 
cret societies. A great many of these, 
I flatter myself, no longer exist, but 
there are several still alive. Some- 
how they have discovered me to be the 
Emperor’s servant. For the last month 
I have had the utmost difficulty to 
keep my feet out of the grave, and to- 
day I learn from a man in my pay that 
my hiding place has been discovered. 
Further, I am in full knowledge that 
certain. seditious gentleman are deter- 
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mined upon my death before the morn- 
ing.” 

Giorgio’s arms were working like a 
windmill. 

“But, senor, why do you remain 
here?” he exclaimed, turiously excited 
—‘‘why do you not escape?” 

A smile of pity illumined Don Jose’s 
passive countenance. 

“TI see, friend, that you are ignorant 
of the ways of Dantzic,” he said, 
quietly. “Every mode of egress from 
this Chateau is guarded.” 

“TI do not understand.” 

“Very likely. The Chateau is sur- 
rounded by unseen foes. You have 
seen nobody, and if I were to walk 
abroad this moment it is unlikely that 
I should meet a single soul upon the 
highways. But I should be found dead 
tc-morrow morning with a bullet in the 
brain.” 

Giorgio gave a gesture of despair. 

“Then all is lost, senor,” he cried; 
“we are both dead men.” 

“Nonsense, we shall yet both es- 
cape.” 

“Senor, you bewilder me! First you 
tell me that the Chateau is surrounded, 
and then... Ah, heaven, what is 
that ?” 

The sound of horsemen approaching 
at the gallop broke the silence of the 
night. 

“They are either your pursuers or 
my murderers,” said Don Jose very 
calmly. “Quick, go to the window and 
tell me what you see.” 

“They are soldiers, senor; I can see 
their uniforms in the moonlight.” 

“They are your pursuers. Quick, 
and undress yourself.” 

Giorgio stared at Don Jose as 
though he were in the presence of a 
lunatic. The Don had already thrown 
aside his coat and vest, and Giorgio, 
still bewildered and dazed by the sud- 
den turn of events had enough wit left 
to follow his example. Don Jose 
snuffed out the candle. 

“Quick, give me those clothes,” he 
whispered, almost tearing Giorgio’s 
rags from his back. 

“But, senor, what does this mean?” 

“It is simple enough, my friend. 
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When the soldiers come I shall take 
your place.” 

“They will arrest you, senor!” 

“Exactly. As their prisoner I shall 
be carried safely through the area of 
death. You will remain here; when I 
have gone make your peace with the 
Dantzicers when they come for me. Do 
not say you have seen me. Tell them 
’ you have been pursued by the Emper- 
ot’s soldiers. They will help you to 
safety when they hear that.” 

Before the last words had escaped 
Don Jose’s lips the soldiers had 
reached the Chateau. One of the 
horses could be heard whinnying be- 
low the window, and the next moment 
thunderous knocks shook the outer 
doors. 

“Farewell,” said Don Jose, as he 
slipped from the darkened room. 

He crept silently down the stairs 
and flung open the door with such sud- 
denness that a couple of troopers near- 
ly fell into his arms. He was seized 


in a moment by a dozen hands and 
dragged before the officer in charge 


of the cavalcade. He cursed his cap- 
tors roundly, but offered no other re- 
sistance. 

“Who are you, fellow?” cried the 
officer; “from your clothes I should 
know you well.” 

“It is possible, captain,” said Don 
Jose, in a hoarse voice; “my name is 
Giorgio, and I see no reason to dis- 
guise it.” 

“So we meet at last, my brave fel- 
low,” said the officer, with a mock 
bow. “Well, on my side the meeting 
is a very happy one.” 

Without another word two of the 
troopers at a nod from their leader 
swung Don Jose on to the nearest 
horse. His arms were tightly bound 
and he rode from the Chateau in the 
center of the party. 

At about five miles from the Cha- 
teau they were met by a further relay 
oi troopers with a large rumbling coach 
of the most antique pattern. Don Jose 
now wished to enter into explanations 
with the officer, but before he had the 
opportunity, he was dragged from his 
horse and bundled on to the floor of 
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the coach, with a brigadier and two 
troopers. 

Don Jose was astounded at so much 
attention being paid to a common thief. 
It was certainly most unusual, and for 
the moment his heart misgave him. 

“Where do we halt, friend?” he 
asked the brigadier. 

“Pasta.” 

Don Jose almost leapt out of his 
bonds. 

“Paris! 
now?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“We are in Dantzic.” 

“Exactly.” 

“And you say we are 
Paris ?” 

“With all possible speed.” 

Don Jose bowed his head and 
groaned. Of all experiences this was 
the most extraordinary that he had 
ever suffered. Had the world turned 
mad that a common thief was escorted 
in a coach and four to Paris? He 
asked many questions, but the briga- 
dier, who was disposed for sleep, bade 
him hold his tongue, and relapsed into 
silence. 

* 


Do you know where we are 


going to 


* * * 


Don Jose did not reach Paris. The 
cavalcade was held up by Marshal De 
Main and some stafé officers nearly ten 
miles from Napoleon’s capital. The 
Marshal held some conversation with 
the officer in charge of the party, and 
then, alighting from his horse, peered 
eagerly into the carriage at the pris- 
oner. 

“Marshal De Main, you know me, 
you know me; explain to these fel- 
lows who I am,” cried Don Jose franti- 
cally; “they will not listen to me.” 

The Marshal seemed to be in the 
throes of convulsions. He staggered 
back from the coach window and 
clutched at the air with outstretched 
hands. When he had sufficiently re- 
covered he laughed, and when he 
ceased laughing he became very angry. 

“What foolery have we here?” he 
cried hoarsely to the bewildered of- 
ficers in charge of Don Jose. “The 
Emperor will not thank you for taking 
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his man from Dantzic. Release Don 
Jose at once.” 

“General, this man has confessed 
himself to be Giorgio.” 

The Marshal for reply turned his 
back upon the captain. 

Don Jose stepped out of the coach 
and related the full history of the ad- 
venture. 

“Since when has it been the custom 
tc convey common thieves from Dant- 
zic to Paris?” he asked in conclusion, 
with an ironical smile. 

Marshal De Main smiled also. 

“Your friend Giorgio is so common 
a thief that the Emperor has few more 
dangerous enemies in Europe. Have 
you ever heard of Don Pepe Avolan- 
nas?” 

Don Jose was silent and bit his lip. 

“Giorgio and Avolannas are the 
same man, my friend,” continued the 
Marshal. “About a month ago it was 
known that he was in Dantzic in the 
former name.” 

“TI was not notified.” 


“You had sufficient in your hands.” 
Don Jose and the Marshal looked at 


each other, shrugged shoulders and 
sighed. 

“T thought only of escape,” said Don 
Jose, apologetically. 

“You succeeded, but at a heavy cost. 
We could have spared two of you for 
one Giorgio.” 

They parted on this, but it was fully 
six months later that Don Jose learnt 
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the entire truth of his adventure. A 
letter was brought to him from Eng- 
land and left silently at his door by 
ap unseen messenger. 

It ran as follows: 

“Most Wise and Excellent of Men— 
Permit the dog beneath your feet to 
thank you for a great service rendered 
in the past. Iam eternally your debtor 
—for had it not been for the passports 
and papers in your coat which you so 
kindly lent me on a memorable occa- 
sion, I should never have escaped 
from Dantzic alive. On one point I 
wish to enlighten you. There was no 
conspiracy against your life. Your 
hiding place at the Chateau, of which 
I shall always have such pleasant 
memories, was known only to myself 
and one Adrian, who was in your il- 
lustrious service. I had been hiding 
in your neighborhood three days when 
the idea of obtaining your papers and 
passports occurred to me as the best 
means of quitting Dantzic. I felt as- 
sured that under the circumstances 
your wisdom would dictate the course 
ef action you so timely adopted. Had 
you not done so, I should have sug- 
gested it myself, if necessary with 
force. But your wisdom forestalled 
me in this.” 

Here Don Jose broke off abruptly in 
his reading. 

“My wisdom!” he repeated to him- 
self, and then without proceeding fur- 
ther, cast the letter into the fire. 





THE GOAD 


Ah, let me have no “milk-and-water” friend 

To prate: “Perhaps you did the best you could!” 
And let me have no friend with honeyed tongue 
To over-praise the little good I do— 

As fatal to the sou] are these as he 

Who scorns and sco1ches with his “You will fail!” 
But let me know some iron-tempered soul 
Implacable in friendship’s stern demand 

That I now live the thing he seeks to be— 

By such great goads men grow to very gods! 


LANNIE HayNes MartIN. 





Devil's Point 


By Alfred Ernest Keet 


casionally glancing at his wife, 

as she busied herself with the 

cooking. Her well-rounded arm, 
large, languorous black eyes, voluptu- 
cus figure, with its opulent charms, 
and habitual placidity palled upon him. 
Her blind faith in him, implicit obe- 
dience, uncomplaining acquiescence in 
the hard lot her life with him had 
doomed her to—all these things, usu- 
ally reckoned by the world good quali- 
ties—eminent virtues, even—seemed 
only to irritate him, inspire his pity 
and perhaps contempt. She, in the 
Western lingo he was familiar with, 
“Made him tired!” 

If only she’d show a little spirit, a 
little spunk, would oppose or deny 
him occasionally, or even respond in 
kind to his attempts at banter—but 
no! Slavishly submissive, she al- 
ways did exactly as she was told with 
cheerful alacrity and absolute indif- 
ference to her own comfort and con- 
venience. Her descent was Aztec- 
Spanish, and perhaps that accounted 
for it. Anyway, she was the last of 
her family—a willing slave, a docile, 
harmless animal. 

His meal ended, he pushed back his 
chair and lighted a cigar, still deep in 
disturbing thoughts. Then he strode 
tn the door of his humble casa and 
gazed up the gorge in the direction of 
the mine, a mere black blur on the far- 
Cistant mountain side. 

The white sunshine struck fiercely 
down. A cactus a few yards off 
gleamed wax-like, and here and there, 
like ghastly leprous patches upon a 
human skin, were alkali blotches. 
Whiter than chalk, whiter even than 
the leprous patches, almost like 
streaks of luminous paint on the ashen- 
gray face of the desert, shone the 
bleached skeleton of an animal. 

But for the burning, dazzling, all- 


| INDER ate in moody silence, oc- 


pervading sunlight, the scene would 
have been one of deepest gloom—of 
desolation profound and terrifying. 

As he gazed somewhat intently, 
there was a puff of steam, and the 
mine’s whistle blew—three times and 
then twice three times again. An S. 
O. S. call! 

Linder’s face paled, as he flicked the 
ash from his cigar and turned inward. 
Had she heard, he wondered? He 
picked up his hat—— 

“Juanita,” he said lightly, with a 
pretence of unconcern, “I’m going up 
to the mine. I may not be back for 
3 day or two.” 

“All right! Adios!” was her equally 
unconcerned reply, and, placing her 
arms about his neck, she drew his head 
down and kissed him. 

“Adios!” he muttered somewhat hus- 
kily, as he stepped across the thresh- 
old and went after his horse. 

As he rode through the camp, he 
noticed the men standing in groups ear- 
nestly talking. Some of them shot an- 
gry glances at him. It was evident 
that something was imminent—some- 
thing was in the air. Trouble was 
brewing. 

Pretty soon he left the camp behind 
him and hit the steep trail. Here his 
horse soon subsided into a walk, and 
only as he reached level spots—pla- 
teaus—could he do any speeding. 

When at length he reached the mine, 
his horse in a lather, he found his ap- 
prehensions correct, for an armed man 
was doing sentry-go at the office door, 
and there were others here and there 
around the group of buildings. 

Leaving his horse to find the way to 
the stable as was his custom, he en- 
tered the office. 

His three associates, the only Am- 
ericans with himself on the property, 
were awaiting him, and heavily armed. 

“Say, Linder,” began Rodik, the 
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general manager, “it looks as if we 
were in for trouble—I think we’re go- 
ing to have a strike—and you know 
what that means! What do you think ?” 

“I think you’re right—the men are 
murmuring; but there are only a few 
of them—this isn’t a big property—I 
don’t think they’ll do anything rash.” 

“T don’t know about that,” went on 
Kodik, apprehensively. “Hello!” he 
suddenly exclaimed, as he saw Lin- 
der’s hat, “where did you get that bul- 
let-hole ?” 

Linder removed his sombrero and 
looked amazedly at the clean-cut hole 
bored by a bullet through its crown. 

“Well, I’m d——d!” he muttered. 

“You got that at the Devil’s Point, 
I'll bet,” said Fletcher, the engineer. 
“I got one there once, myself.” 

“Never heard any shot!” exclaimed 
Linder, blankly. 

“Neither did I—I guess there’s a 
mine tunnel or cave somewhere near— 
it's d——d mysterious, anyhow!” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Linder, what I 


especially wanted to see you about,” 


continued Rodik. ‘To-morrow’s Sat- 
urday, and our new boss, our late 
president’s widow, is due in the camp 
at noon——” 

“Mrs. Millery?” interrupted Linder 
in surprise. 

“The same,” rejoined Rodik, “and 
she’s handsomer than all out-doors, I 
hear, and pretty shrewd, too. Now 
you’re our chemist and assayer, and, as 
a professional man, you’ve had, I take 
it, some experience in the social swim 
and, anyway, you’re adarn good 
taiker. Now, I want you to meet Mrs. 
Kate, do the agreeable, and impress 
upon her the necessity of meeting the 
men’s demands for a 25 cent raise We 
can’t afford to have the riot and blood- 
shed here they had down at Cananea.” 

“About how old is this paragon of 
widows?” queried Linder. 

“Blest if I know,” replied Rodik. 
“Millery was 66 when he died a year 
ago. She’s never been out here. Mil- 
lery used to come here at rare inter- 
vals, eat and sleep in his private car 
and skiddoo within 48 hours. She was 
his secretary, I believe.” 
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“Ah!” exclaimed Linder, “I see.” 

“Tt’ll be dark in another hour,” went 
en Rodik, “and we’ve got a lot of bul- 
lion on hand—we’d better do some 
‘watchful waiting’ to-night, and you 
can slide down to camp at daylight.” 


Il. 


When Linder reached town Saturday 
morning it did not take him long to 
make himself presentable for polite 
society. A good bath in agua caliente, 
a visit to the barber and general store 
—and he emerged a handsome, well- 
knit figure, his lean, bronzed face, close 
cut hair and tawny mustache lending 
him almost an air of distinction. 

Mrs. Millery, whom he met in the 
hotel parlor, was in black, and dressed 
for the street. After they had talked 
a few moments, she raised her veil and 
‘Linder was astonished at her youth- 
tulness. She was, as Rodik had said; a 
beauty, and about 30 years old. Her 
skin was of that extraordinarily clear 
kind, usually possessed by women 
with bronze hair, and she had a fine 
figure. 

Linder’s heart bounded—he loved 
her at sight; and, as they talked to- 
gether, he took in every detail of her 
dress and person. The quiet elegance 
of her attire her city-bred manners and 
obvious refinement, the almost impal- 
pable perfume exhaled from her 
clothes—everything about her bespoke 
the luxurious life. To Linder she 
seemed almost like a ghost from the 
gay world he once lived in; and as he 
gazed and listened a mad _ longing 
swept over him—the call of the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, and he experienced an 
aimost overwhelming nostalgia. 

Then he sighed heavily as he re- 
membered where he was, his condition, 
dull daily round of humdrum duties 
and the seeming irrevocability of it all. 

Mrs. Millery in turn was impressed. 
Linder’s strong face, general air of 
good breeding and savoir faire, all 
stamped him as a gentleman—though 
one, perhaps, temporarily “out of suits 
with fortune.” 

“T have full confidence in you, Mr. 
Linder,” she remarked finally, rising 
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and looking him in the eye, “and, after 
what you have told me, I have no ob- 
jection to the men’s wages being raised 
as suggested. I could not bear to have 
you—I mean any bloodshed in our 
mine.” 

Mrs. Millery colored slightly as she 
realized how personal she had almost 
made her solicitude; and Linder was 
correspondingly elated. She extended 
her small gloved hand. Linder re- 
tained it a moment, and, noticing his 
face, suddenly become gloomy again, 
rather archly added: 

“Oh, I’m only saying ‘good-morning’ 
not ‘good-bye.’ I intend to stay here 
a few days.” 

The soft pressure of her warm hand 
thrilled Linder through and through; 
and he felt an almost irresistible im- 

ulse to print a kiss upon it. 

“You'll want to see the mine, of 
course, Mrs. Millery?” queried Lin- 
der as he took up his hat. 

“Oh, yes!” she replied animatedly. 
“T shall reply upon you for my guide— 
and I want to see something of the 


country round about. This is my first 


visit to Mexico. I love the moun- 


tains.” 
* * * k 

The next forty-eight hours were hal- 
cyon days for Linden; and he was not 
seen at his casa. In fact, his whole 
time was taken up by the lovely young 
widow. 

If Juanita were cognizant of his in- 
fatuation, she betrayed no sign of it, 
going about her household tasks with 
her usual serenity. Once and a while 
one or two of her own race had whis- 
pered colloquys with her; but her sto- 
icism seemed unmoved. There was no 
hint of jealousy in her accustomed pla- 
cidity, but 

ITI. 

They were returning from the mine. 
It was the last day of Mrs. Millery’s 
visit, and late in the afternoon when 
the trail was in cool shadow. She and 
Linder were slowly walking their 
horses. At Devil’s Point, Mrs. Mill- 
ery suggested a halt, for there was a 
good view of the still far-distant camp 
to be had from this point. So, tether- 
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ing their horses, they sat upon a rock. 

It was a lonely, sequestered spot, 
with little or no sign of animal or vege- 
table life near. The mountain rose 
behind them, frowning, precipitous, 
jagged, studded with innumerable 
boulders, and cleft by a dark and nar- 
row chasm. 

“What a sombre landscape!” smiled 
Mrs. Millery, giving a mock shudder. 
“Tt makes me think of ‘Manfred,’ you 
know. It seems, too, reflected in your 
face, Mr. Linder—you look so sol- 
emn!” 

“T shall miss our fair president,” re- 
sponded Linder with a faint attempt at 
gayety. 

“Really!” laughing. “Well”—and 
Mrs. Millery gave him a shy glance— 
“T’m sorry, too—sorry I’m going back 
home to-morrow—lI almost feel as if 
I’d like to camp here permanently. I 
am ” 

He suddenly caught her hand. 

“Then why not—I love you—you, 
the only woman I’ve ever loved—I’ve 
loved you from the first moment—the 
day I first saw you ” he broke out 
with a voice that was compulsive in its 
earnestness and intensity. 

Mrs. Millery, almost overcome, tot- 
tered to her feet, a surge of color dye- 
ing her cheeks. She swayed—as if 
faint. Linden caught her to him in a 
strong, passionate embrace, and, as she 
feebly struggled, placed his lips to hers 
and kissed her hot mouth. He kissed 
her again and again, murmuring his 
leve. All his long pent-up passion 
found vent in that delirious moment. 
She clung to him and drank his kisses 
greedily—she had never loved until 


now. 
* * * * 


At the Coroner’s inquest, it was 
found that Mrs. Millery and Linden— 
whose bodies had been found at Devil 
Point—had been killed by one bullet, 
which, fired downward, had penetrated 
the man’s neck and found its vital rest- 
ing place in the woman, from which it 
appeared certain that at the time the 


couble murder was committed they 


must have been close together, face to 
face. 





Grace Versus Laird 


By Ephraim 


AN SHANKS was running 
[D swiftly towards the mill yard. 
His leathern apron dangled 
from his hand, and his open, 
flying jacket refused to be buttoned. 
He was five minutes late, and the Sei- 
glemeyer Lumber Company tolerated 
no tardy employees. At seven o’clock 
the sawmill whistle had sent forth its 
nerve-racking shriek just as it had for 
ten years or more, but Dan had stopped 
to read some gaudy-colored posters 
which had magically appeared on the 
company’s stable that morning. 

The last logging wagon had just 
started for the woods. The rattle of 
wheels and chains and the shouting 
voices of men told that the day’s work 
was already begun. The noise of the 
sawmill, with its sharp, uneven ex- 
haust could be heard on the still morn- 
ing air. But the pictures of leaping 
lions and crouching tigers, dancing ele- 
phants and chattering monkeys, diving 
girls and tight-rope walkers had fas- 
cinated Dan. Huge letters spelled out 
the attractions of the greatest show on 
earth. So Dan had, for a moment, for- 
gotten the work of the day. 

Dan was young and broad-shoul- 
dered. Some said he was homely. But 
it makes a difference whether the 
speaker is aman ora woman. Besides 
having an eye for the almighty dollar, 
Dan had a warm place in his heart for 
pretty Grace Whipple, the engineer’s 
daughter. Grace was not yet twenty, 
and therefore liked the men and the 
noise and bustle of a sawmill camp. 
Although her smile and graceful figure 
won the admiration of all the young 
men, she “turned them down,” and 
stuck to Dan. 

No “attractions” ever came to Tim- 
ber Lake, and those which visited 
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Jackson, fifteen miles away, were so 
few and far between that all people 
within fifty miles regarded a circus as 
an event. 

As Dan was running he was plan- 
ning on how to get to Jackson. Alone, 
he might walk; but Grace would, of 
course, go with him. If he could get 
a car from Jackson he knew Grace 
would be pleased. He was saving his 
money against the day when he should 
have sufficient to ask the girl to marry 
him. Yet he felt he had to treat her 
to a good time now and then. It would 
cost at least ten dollars to get a car. 
But Dan promised himself a few extra 
sacrifices. 

When Dan arrived at the yards, he 
found Jake Grew waiting. Jake was 
his “partner,” and a strong and willing 
worker. The two men hardly began to 
work when High Wentmore, the yard 
foreman, came along. 

“You’re seven minutes late, Dan; it’s 
the first time, or I’d report you,” he 
said in a severe voice. 

Dan was struggling with a heavy 
board and did not reply. But Jake 
spat on the ground and swore: “Seems 
to me as long,as we heap up this ’ere 
lumber ye ain’t got no kick comin’, 
High.” 

The foreman shrugged and walked 
on. ; 
So the two pilers worked steadily till 
noon. When the whistle blew both quit 
work at once and hastened to the 
boarding house. 

During the noon hour the men read 
and re-read the posters on the barn. 
By one o’clock, when the whistle 
sounded again, they had nearly to a 
man decided to go to the circus. 

“Did you see Laird readin’ the 
bills?” said Dan, as he hurried’ with 
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his partner to the yard. 

“Ves, and judgin’ from his face, he 
ain’t stuck on shows,” observed Jake. 

No man thought of working on cir- 
cus day. There were those who wel- 
comed the day off with their families, 
as it supplied time to furnish their 
stoves with winter wood. The younger 
men, however, having no such burdens, 
either planned on a big spree, or de- 
lighted in the thought of being with 
their sweethearts. There were less 
than a score of girls in Timber Lake, 
but these would undoubtedly have a 
chance to go to the circus. 

The mill had been sawing steadily 
for four months, ever since the ice 
broke in the little lake, and the men, 
although appreciating the steady work, 
were not disposed to ask for a holi- 
day. They meant to take it anyway. 

The day of the Rand and Swelling 
Circus drew near. Dan had planned 
for a car and was happy with the day’s 
prospects. Grace bubbled over with 
enthusiasm. 

“Gee, that must be a great show! 
Wiil they make those tigers and lions 
fight? And will there be a lot of them? 
Hope it’s a fine day. We'll have to 
start carly, won’t we?” Grace was 
fairly unintelligible. 

“Gosh, you kin ask a lot of questions 
ail in a bunch,” said Dan, laughing. 
“You're havin’ a good time just think- 
ing about it. It ought to be a good 
show, seeing the last one was drove 
out because they had none o’ their ad- 
vertised elephants.” 

“T’'ll bet I won’t sleep a wink the 
night before. Let’s see, when is it— 
day after to-morrow? Yes.” 

Fifteen miles was no short distance 
for the many who intended walking. 
Others had arranged for livery teams 
from Jackson. A few besides Dan felt 
that the occasion required an automo- 
bile. So an early start meant a longer 
and a greater day for all. 

When Dan came from work the 
evening before the circus he hurried 
to the company store. He had time, as 
the supper gong had not yet sounded. 
He wanted some cigars, and candy for 
Grace. 
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Laird was tacking a large card on 
the door. So Dan waited until the 
manager stepped back to survey his 
work. Then in open-mouthed aston- 
ishment he read: 

“Any employee who goes to Jackson 
to-morrow forfeits his job. (Signed), 
J. Laird, Manager.” 

Laird disappeared into the store be- 
fore Dan could say a word. 

Angry and chagrined, Dan _ stood 
staring at the card. He had long 
known the manager’s ideas on holi- 
days. But this was unusual. A circus 
came so seldom that Dan _ thought 
Laird might have granted them this 
cone day. 

The fact that Dan and others had 
worked at the mill several years made 
no difference to Laird. His working 
motto for men was: “Ten hours a day 
six days in the week the year round.” 
He knew, too, their wages did not per- 
mit spending money on shows. 

They might soon ask for a _ raise. 
And above all, Laird was opposed to 
a demand for higher wages. He con- 
sidered such a request an insult, and 
always put off the offender with an 
oath, adding: “I couldn’t think of it be- 
fore I wrote to Headquarters.” But 
he never wrote—at least in the way 
he said he would. 

Dan’s tragic attitude attracted the 
attention of a burly teamster, who 
came up, and, seeing the cause of 
Dan’s crestfallen face, began to curse: 

“Hell! So we’re to lose our jobs if 
we go! Not if I know this bunch! 
The sawed-off, thin-legged Geek! For 
two cents I’d bat him with my peevy.” 

Jake Grew came running up when he 
heard the teamster’s oaths. ‘What 
is this?” He stared at the card, then 
began dancing about, stopped a min- 
ute and looked at Dan. “Say, old pard, 
what you worryin’ about? Look as if 
somebody had stolen yer clothes. Why, 
d it, we'll go, and don’t yer forget 
it!” 

Dan shook his head. “It’s a dirty 
trick, but I can’t afford to go if I lose 
my job.” 

By this time a score of men were 
gathered in front of the store. 
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Dan suggested that they ask Laird 
outside and all of them demand to go. 
“He can’t turn us all down,” he said. 

“Nix on the baby act,” some one 
protested. 

“Nothing doing in that line.” It was 
tke burly teamster who spoke. 

Although there was much talk, the 
majority did not dare defy their em- 
ployer. A few, however, vowed their 
intentions of going in spite of threats. 
Dan and several less excited men 
knew they would obey orders. 

Everybody hurried off to supper. 
Dan washed and went in; but his ap- 
petite had left him. He scarcely 
tasted his food. Directly he had fin- 
ished, he hurried over to see Grace. 

She was sitting on the door-step of 
her father’s modest cabin, shelling 
peas. Dan, with a discouraged face, 


sat down beside her. 
“What ails you, Dan?” she asked, a 
catch in her voice. 
“Say, if I was down-right sure of 
another job I’d quit this 


place to- 
night,” he cried with unusual spirit. 

“Why, what do you mean?” She 
drew nearer, and her black eyes 
searched his face. 

“We've got orders to stay at home 
to-morrow.” 

She looked at him in blank aston- 
ishment. “Orders!” 

Dan gritted his teeth. “That’s just 
it. It’s up there at the store, and it’s 
mighty unjust, too!” 

“Of course it is. It’s mean—cow- 
ardly! But—and that’s just why we'll 
go. Does he think,” her voice rose 
with scorn, “we are slaves? Why, 
even Dad is going, and you know he 
never cares for excitement a 

“You said we’re going—how—you 
are trying to make fun of me,” said 
Dan in an injured tone. 

“No, I mean it. I said we’re going 
because we are.” She looked at him 
as if to read his very soul. “Are you 
afraid to go?” she demanded, finally. 

“No—yes,” said Dan truthfully, 
wondering what she had in mind. 

“Oh, Dan! Where’s your nerve? 
Afraid to lose your job! Well, you 
won't lose it, for they’re all going—I’ll 
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ask them to. 
bunch.” 

Dan remained unconvinced. He 
feared for his position, and he dared 
not agree with the girl. 

Then she recalled to his mind the 
two nights of the previous summer: 
“You worked two nights after the day’s 
work because the watchman was sick. 
You was too good to refuse when they 
asked you. And you was so dog-tired 
—I remember. What did you get for 
those two nights?” she asked. “I 
know! A miserable three dollars— 
scarcely half pay.” 

“It was three-quarters pay,” 
rected Dan. 

“And then you’ve told me ycurself 
you aren’t getting more than when you 
came; and you know they promised to 
raise your wages if you stayed. I 
heard Laird himself telling the book- 
keeper you was the best man in the 
yard,” she argued. 

Dan could not listen to her plea, and 
not feel the force of it. “Why should 
I not go?” he asked himself. But ever 
he remembered the words: “Whoever 
goes forfeits his job.” He knew that 
men were plentiful. He might look 
for a job a month or more, and even 
when he got it it might not be to his 
liking. and, too, to leave Timber Lake 
meant to leave Grace. 

“Don’t you see, Grace, I can’t take 
the chance? They'll send me down 
the road as sure as—as sure as I go.” 

But the girl would not yield. Think- 
ing she might cajole him into promis- 
ing to go, Grace invited Dan to stay 
for supper. “You’re hungry and un- 
reasonable; after supper you'll look at 
it differently,” said Grace with a sweet 
smile. 

Dan stayed. 

After supper they went outside. 
Fresently they had strolled to the lake. 
On its northern banks, away from the 
houses, they sat down on the soft turf. 

Dan wanted to tell Grace he loved 
her. But such a declaration meant a 
proposal of marriage, and he thought 
it unwise to declare himself before he 
felt able to support her. She would 
wait, he told himself, “for she cares.” 


He can’t fire the whole 


cor- 
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“What’re you thinkin’ about?” 
Grace asked the question after a long 
glance at Dan. ae 

He smiled a little ruefully: “It’s 
hard to be a worker, ’specially when 
wages is low.” 

Grace laid a soft, white hand on 
Dan’s calloused one. “There’s strength 
there; you oughtn’t be afraid to buck 
up against the world, Dan.” Faith in 
the man showed in her eyes and trans- 
mitted itself to him through her fin- 
gers. 

Dan gave the hand a little squeeze, 
but looked away down the shadowy 
mill. 

Abruptly Grace asked: “If I ask it 
as a real personal favor, will you go?” 

“Please, Grace, don’t tempt me. It 
means my job, I’m sure,” he answered 
gloomily. 

“Well, I won’t ask you then. But 
I've been thinkin’. We'll go; you'll 


see, for something will happen. The 
men will strike or something. They 
aren’t fools enough to obey those or- 
ders!” Her voice took on a positive- 


ness that Dan wondered at. Had he 
been able to see her shining eyes he 
might have read a greater. determina- 
tion there. 

It was nearly midnight when they 
left the lake. To his surprise she 
begged to go home alone. “I’m not a 
bit afraid,” she said. 

“But why alone?” Dan wanted to 
know. 

“Now please do as I say—good- 
night,” she added. 

He left her sitting on the bank. Her 
hands were clenched and her chin was 
firm. When five minutes had passed 
—minutes during which Grace sat 
thinking intently—she rose to her feet 
and started slowly toward the house. 

On his way to his sleeping quarters, 
a little one-roomed shack, Dan had to 
pess by the mill. He walked slowly 
because the ground was uneven, and 
in the dark he stumbled several times. 
Passing at one end of the mill he 
tripped with a harsh, metallic sound 
or some scrap iron. He arose quickly. 
But as he gained his feet he saw a 
figure that he knew to be the watch- 
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man coming toward him. Not wishing 
to be seen at that time of night, he 
dodged behind a pile of logs. 

The watchman stood listening for 
several minutes. Then he passed 
down the other side of the mill. 

Dan made his way out carefully, 
and walked more swiftly as he came 
to the road which led to the build- 
ings. He went to bed as quietly as 
possible, for he did not want to arouse 
Jake. 

But Dan could not sleep. He swore 
under his breath at Jake, snoring loud- 
ly by his side, at the mill, and at the 
circus. The circus was to blame for 
his present state of mind. He hoped 
that this might be the last show that 
ever came to Jackson. Shows wasn’t 
made for lumber-jacks, anyway. It 
was all right for rich people to go to 
circuses, but a poor working man had 
no business going. They cost a lot 
of money and trouble. 

At last, just before daylight, he fell 
asleep, a dreamy, restless sleep. He 
felt Grace’s soft hand on his. He cap- 
tured it in his own, only to awake and 
find he held the roughened hand of 
Jake. He turned over disgustedly and 
tried to forget it all. Then he awoke 
as Jake shouted in his ear: 

“Hey, old man, time to roll out!” 

“Go on,” grunted Dan, “I ain’t heard 
the first whistle yet.” 

“Don’t I know it! You’re too darn 
sleepy to hear acannon.” Jake looked 
at his watch: “Suffering Jehosephat, 
we've overslept!” He jumped quickly 
cut of bed, and in his haste uncovered 
Dan, who aroused sufficiently to real- 
ize what Jake had said. 

“Ten minutes to seven! Cut the 
jokes.” Then Dan jerked his own watch 
off the shelf. ‘“Thunderation! Why 
didn’t you bat me on the head when 
the whistle blew ?” 

“Darn if I’ve heard any whistle,” 
confessed Jake. 

They pulled on their sweat-stiffened 
shirts and overalls. Their untied shoe 
laces dangled about their heels as they 
tan for the boarding house. 

Men were washing at the bench out- 
side. The bell gonged violently, as 
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if incensed at the lateness of the hour. 
Then they rushed in, only to stop just 
inside the door. 

A card hung on the opposite wall. 
New black letters were upon it. There 
were but five words there; but they 
meant a lot to these sleepy, tired men, 
for these were the words: 


(Signed) 


“You may go to Circus. 
J. Laird, Manager.” 


“Whoopeh!” shouted Dan. 

“It’s a bracer for me!” cried Jake. 

Exclamations in all manner of wood- 
men’s phrases broke from the lips of 
the men. 

“Tt’s a hallelujah day all around,” 
said a stumpy swamper. 

While they wondered why the old 
orders had been changed, they were 
too happy a lot of men to speculate 
long on this. 

And so all Timber Lake went to the 
circus. Carts, wagons, buggies and au- 
tomobiles could be seen going along 
the dusty road. The more unfortunate, 
those who walked, swung into the tim- 
ber as a vehicle, followed by a cloud 
of dust, rumbled past. 

Any ill-feeling toward Laird had all 
but vanished. Some believed the 
whole thing a joke. He had shown the 
right spirit after all. Dan, however, 
did not think so. He was so preoccu- 
pied with his thoughts he wholly neg- 
lected Grace. 

The tall, stately pines, the occasional 
glimpse of some dark ravine; the rush- 
ing, swaying car was an enjoyment to 
Grace. But that enjoyment lost half 
its zest while Dan sat with a frown 
spread over his face. 

“For goodness sake, forget your 
troubles, Dan. I told you all the time 
we'd go. Now be yourself and enjoy 
it!” Grace finally admonished. 

Dan did have a good time. Grace 
and the circus cast a spell over him as 
it did over every pleasure seeker. 

Jackson had a population of a thou- 
sand souls, and with the country round 
about contributing to the stream of 
people which entered the Rand and 
Swelling’s Shows, the ticket men, prac- 
ticing their lightning-like exchange, 
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must have lined their 
silver. 

The day passed all too quickly. The 
sober men of Timber Lake went home 
before dark. Those who had visited 
the Jackson bar-rooms went home, too, 
but it was late in the night. Their 
drunken voices, in loud singing, echoed 
and re-echoed through the woods until 


pockets with 


‘two o’clock in the morning. They had 


no thought of to-morrow’s hard work. 
To-morrow would take care of itself. 

At six the following morning Dan 
and Jake awoke with little ambition to 
work. Fifteen minutes later the part- 
ners went to breakfast. Only a hand- 
ful of men were up and able to eat, for 
the circus and Jackson had found its 
victims in many of the Timber Lake 
workmen. Splitting headaches and 
empty purses found no inspiration in 
the thought of the day’s work. 

When Dan had finished breakfast he 
went to the store to get a much needed 
cigar. There were half a dozen men 
waiting for the store to open. 

Presently the door opened and the 
small, thin figure of Laird stepped out. 
The men started for the door. Laird 
motioned them back. 

“Just a minute, boys,” he said crisp- 
ly; then as the men filed out of the 
boarding house he called to them to 
come. 

Soon twenty or more men stood wait- 
ing, as they supposed, for orders. 

Laird stood silent, his mouth drawn 
in a straight line, a dark scowl on his 
face. 

Dan had the unpleasant feeling that 
something was going to be said or done 
relating, somehow, to yesterday’s 
spree. A peculiar fear gripped him. 
What it was he could not have told. 

“Men,” began Laird at last. “You 
were allowed to go to Jackson yester- 
day because the mill was out of re- 
pair.” 

He looked at the men with a grim 
smile. “I don’t believe in men spend- 
ing their money on shows. You're a 
fit bunch to work this morning, aren’t 
you? The circus would be none of 
my business if you did your work well. 
Some man, night before last, fixed the 
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engine so we had a day’s work to fix 
it up. I don’t know whether you were 
all in this or not. But I know who that 
man is.” He pointed a finger straight 
at Dan. “You were seen that night 
by the mill. You needn’t take my 
word,” he offered as he saw many 
doubting faces. “Here, Smith,” he 
called to the watchman, “tell these men 
what you saw that night.” 

Dan’s hot face looked to the ground. 
He could not meet that accusing finger 
nor the eyes of the crowd. 

The watchman stepped up beside 
Laird. He hesitated, nervously lock- 
ing and unlocking his hands, as if 
afraid to accuse one of these men. 

“Go ahead!” ordered Laird. 

“Well,” began Smith, “I saw Dan 
stumbling over some iron right near 
the engine room. But I guess he seen 
me first, for when I looked all around 
I couldn’t find him. When the engi- 
neer came he found somebody had 
monkeyed with the injectors and the 
eccentric. That’s all I know,” he fin- 
ished. 


No one ventured a word of protest 


or denial. It appeared to be a clear 
case. 

“You're fired, discharged! 
your check—take it and go!” 

Laird’s angry voice could have been 
heard to the mill. “Let this be a warn- 
ing!” He swung his arm, indicating 
the men in front of him. 

Dan had been too surprised to say 
a word in self-defense. A fearful 
thought raced through his excited 
brain. Now he stepped forward with 
clenched hands. When about to speak 
he hesitated, for Laird, who was on the 
point of entering the store had stopped. 
He looked in the direction Laird was 
gazing. 

Grace Whipple was running toward 
them. 

As she came up she appeared fright- 
ened and very much out of breath. 

Dan looked at her, but he seemed 
frozen to the ground. He could not 
move. 

Grace raised an arm as for atten- 
tion, the while she struggled to re- 
gain her breath. “I saw you all out 


Here’s 
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here, and I—I knew what was happen- 
ing. I ran all the way. You fired 
Dan?” Her angry eyes stared at 
Laird. 

He nodded, too surprised to answer. 

“Well, he’s not guilty! I—fixed the 
engine. Dan wouldn’t promise to go— 
and I wanted him to go!” She raised 
her voice to a scream. “All these men 
wanted to go; but you wouldn’t let 
them! They had a right to go, too! 
And I fixed the engine so they could 
go! Now, do your worst, Mr. Laird.” 

Dan’s emotions could not be re- 
strained longer. He sprang to her. 
“Why did you do it, Grace?” he asked 
with a quiver in his voice. 

Tears came to her eyes as she looked 
shame-facedly up at him, realizing 
how she had hurt Dan’s pride. 

The men at that moment formed in 
a close group. The burly teamster 
seemed to be giving orders. Then at 
a quick command they formed a cir- 
cle. Somebody grabbed Grace from 
ktefore Dan’s eyes. Two men raised 
her to their shoulders as the circle en- 
closed them. 

“Three cheers for Grace!” cried the 
teamster. And three thundering “hur- 
rahs” rent the still morning air. 

Laird, taken completely aback at 
this sanction, this loyalty to the girl, 
started for the door the second time 
that morning. 

Grace, however, had not finished her 
play. Leaping down, she pushed her 
way through the men, and, seeing the 
watchman, she pointed her finger at 
him: 

“You lying coward!” she cried in a 
scathing voice. “It was me you saw 
that night, and you know it, for I saw 
you! I always knew you hated Dan.” 

“B—but—I—I——-”_. Smith tried to 
explain. 

His words were drowned in jeers 
and laughter. He slunk into the store, 
pale-faced and cowed. 

Then the girl turned on Laird. “Dan 
isn’t to blame—you’ve got to give him 
back his job!” she commanded. 

The manager mumbled something 
like an acquiescence. 

The men dispersed slowly, laughing, 
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singing and declaring Grace was some 
girl to give them such a good time, and 
then come out and tell the whole 
thing. 

“Grace, how could you?” asked Dan 
when they were alone. 

“T done it because I—I wanted to— 
no, I wanted you to go. I-——” 

“Good God, Grace, you’ve got 
nerve!” interrupted Dan. He looked 
down admiringly on her. “I felt like 
a convict standing there with the boss 
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accusing me.” 

After a moment, during which he 
captured her hand, he said: “Say, 
Grace, I’ll have something to say to 
you to-night. But I'll tell you now—I 
object to your Dad keeping you any 
longer. You're too big for him.” 

She smiled at him. “To-night,” she 
said, then fled as her cheeks colored. 

Then Dan hurried off with more zest 
for work that morning than any other 
workman in Timber Lake. 





ARIZONA AN'N 


’T wuz in the city uv Bisbee 
What leans agin a hill, 

That I fust encountered Annie 
An’ her feller, Bisbee Bill. 


Bill wuz happy-go-lucky, 
A cow-boy wild an’ free, 
Born back in ole Kaintucky— 
The home uv chivalree. 


Six foot tall in his stockin’s; 
Fist like a batterin’ ram; 

An’ spite uv all his failin’s, 
Ez harmless ez a lamb. 


A care-free, flirtin’ devil, 
Espesh’ly on a spree; 

But, he sure wuz on the level 
In lovin’ Ann McGee. 


Ann wuz a jealous beauty 
Plum’ daft ’bout Bisbee Bill: 

Mo’ ’n once in hot dispute, he 
Mocked ez she vow’ to kill. 


A lyin’, malicious gossip 
Spun the pizen yarn to Ann; 
’Twus that low-down Yaller Possup 
What hail’ frum Texarkan. 


Ann spurred in rage through the desert 
To look up ole Squaw Luce; 

An’ by the great horn lizart, 
Foun’ Bill! Wa’n’t that the deuce? 


With nary a thought uv sinnin’; 
Jes’ fixin’ a leetly pup 

What his hoss had kicked; a-grinnin’, 
Bill step’ frum the wikiup. 


Ann close’ her eyes an’ drilled ’im 
Six times with gun drawed quick: 

A laugh on his lips, she killed ’im— 
The thought nigh turns me sick. 


The old squaw croon’ the death-song, 
A wild scream echo’ faint, 
Ez Ann pitch’ forward headlong 
Off Buck, her Indian paint. 


The sun sunk down in glory 
Purplin’ the golden West— 
Peculiar sort uv a story, 
The way their souls foun’ rest. 


Ann allus said: “I reckon 
If Bill is fust to die, 

His soul’ll surely beckon.” 
She seem’ to prophesy. 


The moon riz up a-droppin’ 
A blood-red halo down, 

Ez the Indian squaw kep’ hoppin’ 
An’ trampin’ roun’ and roun’. 


Ann prayed an’ talk’ to her lover, 
But Bill wuz dead fur keeps :— 

His body, she gently cover’; 
Then, sudden up she leaps. 


With arms stretched out to meet ’im 
Ez if Bill’s face she see; 
A-walkin’ on to greet ’im 
And babblin’ foolishly. 


Fur miles an’ miles she wander’, 
Her eyes a-starin’ wide; 
A-seein’ Bill out yonder, 
Till jes’ tired out, she died. 
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(SYNOPSIS—A number of prominent characters in the old pioneer town 
of Sonoma, Northern California, drop into the hotel’s cheerful gathering 
room, during the evening hours, and swap tales, experiences and all that 
goes to make entertaining conversation. The subject of miracles starts 
a discussion, joined in by the old Spanish padre, lovingly christened 
Father Sunday. The judge, or Jux, as he was nicknamed by his cronies, 
begins a story based on a recent dream, in which a supposed miracle was 
wrought. He dreamed that he had died, and that his soul wandered in 
space, visiting celestial palaces, hearing rhythmic harmonies and scenes of 
soul-stirring splendor, grandeur and beauty. He visited the Palace of 
God, where all spoke in whispers, but none there had seen Him. He 
failed to find his name in the record of the dead. Later he was conducted 
to the Realm of Satan. His satanic majesty entertains Jux in his library, 
where he shows himself to be an astute philosopher of negation. No 
trace of Jux’ record on earth is found in hell. Thereupon the archangel 
Gabriel is sent from celestial headquarters to adjust the difficulty with 
Satan. A discussion arises between the two as to the just disposal of this 
soul.) 











help us, and we shall never reach any 


HEREUPON Gabriel replied 
with some warmth: ‘My mission 
is to save a soul which hath 


slipped from divine 
grace because of some trivial and tech- 


nearly 


nical neglect. And I shall save this 
soul without violating any law, I will 
promise thee that. If thou wouldst 
wish to propose a way of adjustment, 
do so; but I fear me that I may not ap- 
prove of a method which will appeal 
to thee, foul prince, as just and equi- 
table.’ 

“Ts there the slightest reason for 
speaking disrespectfully to me?’ asked 
Mephistopheles. ‘Quarreling will not 


conclusion if we continue.’ 

“ ‘Since thou wilt make no effort to 
solve the problem, let me suggest that 
chance decide for us.’ 

“ ‘Why that stare, Gabriel? Let not 
this suggestion jar thee harshly.’ 

“*Doeth not Dame Chance stand at 
the cradle of every one of woman 
born on the little mother earth below? 
She whirls the horoscope and draws 
the lot, and destiny is shaped not by 
her decision but by her wantonness. 
The men of the earth are creatures of 
chance. The wind will blow the seed 
into any direction that may suit its 
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whim or caprice, either to let it blos- 
som or by some blight, decay. And 
thus the human life is sown and scat- 
tered to the winds, and when the 
reaper comes at harvest time, when 
every life is as an open book, we call 
that fate which was haphazardly be- 
gun and from beginning to its end sub- 
missive to the vagaries of chance.’ 

“If then it be that chance accom- 
pany the children of the earth at their 
entrance into mortal life, is it illogical 
to utilize this means at their renas- 
cence? No; and therefore I say again, 
let chance decide.’ 

“*The little word chance hath a 
most interesting origin, which I will ex- 
plain, because thy knowledge of He- 
brew is better than thy knowledge of 
Latin, Gabriel, even though thou art a 
great linguist. 


verb cado, cadere, to fall; that is, to 
fall as do the gaming little dice with- 
out design or previous intent. 
chance.’ 

“*There is a dice box,’ pointing to 


That’s 


the sideboard, ‘containing three ivory 
cubes marked in the usual way. Let 
both of us, let thee and me, cast these 
dice upon the table and let one single 
throw decide. The highest number of 
points shall claim this soul forever. 
Is not this proposal as fair to thee as it 
is to me?’ 

“After some hesitation Gabriel re- 
plied: 

* ‘Speak not to me of thy fairness 
and of thy justness and of decisions of 
chance. I need not contradict thee, 
Satan, but I wish to confront thee with 
this statement, the truth of which thou 
knowest full well: 

“*Whatever is—is, because it was 
so ordained by divine decree from the 
beginning of time. An infinite wis- 
dom guides not only the falling seed, 
but also the vagrant wind that blows it 
to its place of development. If it fall 
upon a rock on earth to struggle with 
an existence of want and misery there, 
it may bloom forever in the bosom of 
the Infinite here. 

“*Reluctantly I acquiesce to thy 
proposal. I do this not to abet thee 
in thy greed to possess, but to curb 


The derivative is the, 
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thy cruel and malicious will. Accept- 
ing thy foul challenge of adjustment 
by dice, I do so because I would de- 
prive thee of the possibility of having 
recourse later on to thy venal weapon 
of distorted law, which thou doest 
carry within thy mouth as the foul 
reptile doeth its venom. 

“ ‘Necessity calls for an action, and 
one of thy own maxims, which thou 
doest use whenever the law as written 
doeth not serve thy purpose, hath it 
that: ‘Necessitas non habet legem.’ 

“ ‘Nevertheless, and while I like not 
thy proposal, I accept it, for the rea- 
son that justice must prevail even be- 
tween heaven and hell. 

“ ‘Satan thou art a great jurist. Thy 
cunning justifies alarm and apprehen- 
sion. But I have placed my trust in 
the powers of the good and the pure, 
and this faith gives me the assurance 
that these beneficent powers will gain 
a glorious victory over those of evil 
and darkness. Let us proceed.’ 

“Mephistopheles smiled and 
ironically: 

“*Thou hast spoken well, Gabriel, 
and I bear thee no grudge. ‘Fiat jus- 
titia, ruat coelum.’ 

“You may imagine how I felt. Crest- 
fallen is no name for it. Chagrined, 
mortified, humiliated, dejected, out- 
raged—I have used six adjectives al- 
ready and all of them combined do not 
describe my feeling. Here I was re- 
cuced to an object to be raffled for, 
like a pin-cushion at a church fair, or 
a cigar in the Elkhorn Saloon. To 
what base uses had I come at last? 

“After the two principals had dis- 
cussed their preliminaries, Mephisto- 
pheles stepped over to the sideboard 
and said pleasantly: 

“ ‘Gabriel, wilt have a little cauda- 
gallj before we begin?’ 

“*O, fie! out upon thy mephitic con- 
coctions which I like not!” exclaimed 
Gabriel indignantly. 

“‘*Well thou knowest, Satan, that 
thou canst not tempt me with them, and 
that I drink but of the pu: : waters of 
heaven that flow not in their course 
through thy polluted rivers of hell.’ 

“ ‘Saying: ‘Sociability is not one of 


said 
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thy strong virtues, Gabriel; but thou 
art the chooser and art ever welcome to 
thy insipid celestial fluid,’ Mephisto- 
pheles took from the sideboard a small 
leathern receptacle so familiar to you 
all, my friends. In its make-up it did 
not differ from that in the Elkhorn 
saloon, which you have so frequently 
handled. Don’t stare at me in that 
way, Father Sunday. I may be will- 
ing to make an exception in your case. 

“The three dice it contained were 
carefully examined and accepted as 
satisfactory. Both thereupon walked 
to the library table, and upon mutual 
agreement it was decided that Mephis- 
topheles should have the first throw. 
And that was his undoing, as you shall 
presently see. 

“He took the box deliberately, smil- 
ing pleasantly, he rattled the dice with- 
im it, and with a graceful sweep of his 
hand he rolled them out upon the 
table. When they came to rest, Me- 
phistopheles chuckled audibly and, 
imagine my consternation, when I be- 
came aware that he had shaken eigh- 
teen; that is, there were the three little 
ivory cubes lying before me, each with 
its six uppermost. Fair play or foul, 
I know not which. 

“When I had fully realized this re- 
sult, I felt as though I had received a 
stunning blow. I knew that I stood at 
the brink of the eternal abyss, and 
Dante’s immortal words: ‘All hope 
abandon ye who enter here,’ were mak- 
ing their fiery impress upon my soul 
then. What hope is there left for me? 
Am I not irretrievably in the clutches 
et Satan, to be marked and labeled 
for perpetual pyrotechnical experi- 
ment? 

“Let chance decide! Well said: let 
chance decide; but tell me, what is 
the proportionate chance of throwing 
three sixes with three dice? I shall 
let our Angel figure that out for me by 
the law of probability. To be sure, 
there is a possibility of tying the throw 
--but I realized, as you all will, that 
the probability of doing so could only 
be an extremely remote one, and I had 
woefully resigned myself to my future 
fate, when Gabriel took up the box 
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and prepared it for his throw. 

“There was nothing about him to in- 
dicate that he felt in the slightest de- 
gree his highly probable defeat; on the 
contrary, he had in his face the same 
look of assurance and determination 
that he displayed when he first entered 
the library. I reasoned that he had 
absolute faith in that he would tie 
Mephistopheles and then beat him at 
the second throw. 

“Gabriel did not say a word; he nei- 
ther smiled nor did he look particular- 
ly serious. Nothing daunted, he took 
the leathern cylinder, replaced the 
dice, shook them and rolled them out | 
upon the table. 

“Now, here happened 
miracle. 

“The dice settled to rest and when 
we got the sum of the three, what do 
you think was the result? You will 
not credit my statement, my friends, 
but Gabriel had actually thrown 
NINETEEN with three dice! 

“Thereupon the archangel pro- 
claimed in a thundering voice, as 
though giving praise to the powers in 
whom he had pinned his unshakable 
faith: 

“*A miracle hath been wrought! A 
great miracle! A precious-soul hath 
been saved from the clutches of Satan 
by a glorious miracle! The snares of 
the Prince of Evil were laid in vain. 
The great and everlasting Right hath 
vanquished the traducer without a vio- 
lation of the written law by which we 
beth abide. The challenge of Satan 
was accepted at his own terms and his 
defeat is unassailable. 

“*Happiness and peace abide with 
this soul from now on—forever and 
ever. So mought it be.’ 

“Satan had very little to say after 
that, but his face changed to white and 
green in turn with suppressed anger. 
He controlled his passion masterly, 
however, and all he said was this, and 
it was the only time that I heard his 
lips utter profanity, when he snarled: 

“*That beats hell!’ 

“At this moment I awoke with a 
great start and bathed in a cold per- 
spiration, with my mind almost dazed 


the great 
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from the events that had been pictured 
before it. I can assure you, my friends, 
that it took me some time before I 
fully recovered my usual composure, 
and as long as I live, I shall not forget 
this uncanny nocturnal experience. 

“But I shall now return to the 
point from which I started at the be- 
ginning of my story, and that is this: 
if you will admit the possibility of 
throwing nineteen with three dice, I 
will promise to believe in any miracle 
that may be proposed for my credence. 

“But now I am dry with thirst, and 
if the landlord will refill this mug with 
_ his foaming beverage, I shall appre- 
ciate it greatly.” 

There was great hilarity as well as 
merry laughter among our friends 


when Jux had concluded. Nearly every 
one applauded him by the clapping of 
hands or by slapping him on the back. 

“Did it take you only one night to 
dream all this?” asked Mr. Bull, wip- 
ing the perspiration from his vitreous 


optic. “Why, that was dream enough 
to last any ordinary sleeper a week.” 

“Yes, Jux, it took you a long time to 
get to the climax,” said Dry-dock. 
“Heavens! I thought they never would 
get to the shaking point. I was be- 
ginning to-feel an attack of ague await- 
ing it. It was altogether too long be- 
tween drinks to suit my thirsty soul.” 

“Are these the thanks that I get for 
relating my experiences in detail?” 
exclaimed Jux. “You should appre- 
ciate details; but you are more un- 
grateful than Mephisto himself.” 

A small man among the auditors, a 
Jewish merchant, Naphtali by name, 
a dealer in petroleum, said with the 
accent of his nativity: 

“The story vas good, Shudge, and I 
doo appreciate it vit you. All the time 
I vonted to tell you: leave dot to Gab- 
riel, Shux, leave dot to Gabriel. He is 
von of our people. He'll doo it; it’s 
‘eezee.’” 

With this exception, however, all 
agreed and emphatically said so, par- 
ticularly Mr. Tinker, the chronologist 
known as our angel, that here was an 
impossible condition that not even a 
miracle could cover: three times six 
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are eighteen and never nineteen. 
During all this time Father Sunday 
sat there without saying a word. A 
smile on his good face, however, indi- 
cated plainly enough, that while the 
story of Jux may not have met with 
his entire approbation, he had the good 
sense to see in it only the wholly harm- 
less humor; and then suddenly—to a 
man—there arose an unanimous de- 
mand that he, Father Sunday, should 
augment the evening’s entertainment 
by his version of a topic which had 
proved so interesting to them all. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE FATHER’S REPLY. 


“My good friends, I have listened to 
Jux’ story with very great interest, and 
I am willing to admit that it amused 
me. I don’t believe that he ever 
dreamed all this nonsense; I am rather 
inclined to think that it is the result 
of an unduly inflamed imagination, and 
it is very probable that Jux dreamed 
that he dreamed all he told us, which 
makes the authority for his tale even 
less reliable than that of an honest 
dream, and when we reach such a con- 
clusion we are somewhat justified in 
seeking the origin of this dream in the 
annals of the Ananias Club. 

“However, do not think for one mo- 
ment that I am unable to appreciate or 
to enjoy a good story irrespective of 
its origin, for I know as well as you do, 
and perhaps even better than you do, 
that frequently the laughing imagery 
of baroque and grotesque fables 
teaches the lesson far better than the 
stern and commonplace reality. 

“In a world so full of woe and sor- 
row as this, good humor is an ever- 
welcome friend. A burden difficult to 
bear, a cross so weighty as to call for 
the very limit of our strength, becomes 
much lighter if instead of bathing it 
with tears and grieving over it, we 
laugh the grief away. But this, too, 
my friends, has its limits and the wise 
man will not overstep them. 

“There are certain hallowed subjects 
in this world of ours that should be 
deemed too sacred to draw them into 
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jest, and the most sacred subject for 
human contemplation is death and that 
which is to follow. Every dying hu- 
man being is about to take the first 
step into the holiest of the holy, and 
it behooves ys to stand before this 
mystery with uncovered head, in de- 
vout reverence, and never to make it 
the subject of humorous drollery. 

“Do not think, my dear Jux, that I 
hold you capable of doing so. I know 
your tender heart and your ever open 
hand to those who are in affliction or 
in distress. I only desire to point out 
how easy it is to lose that which every 
man should cherish as one of his best 
characteristics, and that is his dig- 
nity. 

“God wills it that the future shall 
be a sealed book to us. Give it but one 


thought and you will find that we are 
creatures of the past only. The pres- 
ent, although constantly with us, does 
not remain long enough for us to know 
that it has been here, for it arrives and 
leaves at the same moment. To us the 
present second of time is the past of 


the coming second of time, of which 
nothing is known before it arrives. You 
will agree that the human mind is tied 
to space and time, and that it cannot 
escape from either. 

“To Him, however, the past, the 
present and the future are as one, for 
time and space, these incomprehen- 
sible human conceptions, have ceased 
to be where the great Soul of the Uni- 
verse controls everlastingly. 

“O, we appear to be very wise, but 
with all our boasted wisdom we know 
in reality very little. Although sur- 
rounded by an ocean of knowledge, we 
are moving and groping about in the 
dark, and we are very much like a fish 
on the bottom of the sea that has never 
beheld its surface. 

“We need more light. Open the shut- 
ters and raise the blinds and let it pour 
its blessings upon you, for darkness is 
ignorance. 

“You have been impressed deeply 
with that one great truth, Jux, and that 
is, that God is the Light. He is, indeed, 
the beacon in which all the intelligence 
of the world is concentrated. All 
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knowledge in our possession, accumu- 
lated through the centuries, emanates 
from that great source alone, of which 
the mental attributes of humanity, 
great though they may appear in gifted 
individuals and in our intellectual 
giants, are but very minute sparks. 
God’s light shines eternally. Through 
the ages yet to come many things will 
be revealed to our intelligence, be- 
cause we will learn to see more clearly, 
and many problems, unsolved as yet, 
will be unraveled and become a part 
of our intellectual stock and store. 

“But we shall never be able to 
fathom the great unknowable Truth, 
even though we were forever exposed 
to the flood of its glerious light. You 
have frequently referred to a subdued 
light, Jux, and I am convinced that this 
light has been dimmed purposely, and 
it is well that this is so. 

“It appears as though a curtain had 
been drawn to conceal from us a sa- 
cred stage. This curtain is embroi- 
dered with the most beautiful images 
of animals and plants and flowers, with 
landscapes of lofty mountains and pic- 
turesque valleys, and with a view of 
the endless sea, giving evidences of 
God, the Creator. 

“The devout kneel before the folds 
oi this marvelous tapestry, through 
which the rays of a subdued light fall 
to throw a divine halo upon these wor- 
shipers, who have prostrated them- 
selves in recognition of their own in- 
significance and dependence. 

“It behooves us to bow in deep hu- 
mility and to kiss the hem of this holy 
canvas. The most audacious would 
not entertain the thought for a moment 
to attempt to lift this curtain in order 
to reveal that which was from the be- 
ginning intended to remain a sacred 
mystery forever. 

“To continue: I am also convinced 
that if is not the light alone we mor- 
tais need, but that there is something 
of greater necessity to us, something 
tor which the human heart will crave 
through all eternity, and that is Love. 
Without it the world may be ever so 
resplendent in its sparkling glory and 
brilliancy, but your scintillating light 
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alone, my dear Jux, would leave our 
hearts cold and dismal and barren, 
were it not for the warmth and the 
cheer of love and affection. 

“You will understand this, my 
friends, for you are human and de- 
pendent upon it all through the span of 
your mortal lives, and, therefore, I say 
unto you: God is Love! Love is the 
spring of life and its origin must lie 
deep in the breast of the Creator. 

“Again, I hold that God loves not 
only as a stern parent, as a father who 
would reprimand his son because he 
loves him and wishes to admonish him 
and to correct him, but that He has 
combined therewith, in His _ infinite 
mercy, that great and sacrificing love 
which a mother has for her offspring. 

“A mother believes in her child, for 
is not this child a part of her very 
flesh and blood, which she is ready to 
shield and to defend at any moment 
at the risk of her own life? It has 
been written somewhere by a philo- 
sophic author whom I cannot recall at 
this moment, that a mother’s son may 
stray into paths that lead from virtue, 
and that those to whom he is indiffer- 
ent may lose confidence in him and 
conclude that for him there is no re- 
demption. The mother, on the con- 
trary, adheres to the faith in her son— 
she knows that he will turn out well in 
the end. She has no reason for this, 
no psychological proof for her faith, 
for she believes with her heart and not 
with her mind. Her life is attached to 
her faith in him, and in this she can- 
not be shaken. 

“I want to add to these cold state- 
ments of fact and I want to make them 
more impressive by saying: You may 
tear out a mother’s heart, you may 
carve it from her living bosom, and, 
bleeding in agony, it will forget its 
own pain and its own sorrows, and its 
lest flickering throb will be given lov- 
ingly for the child who has rent that 
heart ‘in twain. 

“This great emotion, this unselfish 
love, is based upon Faith. .I do not 
wish that you misunderstand me. I 
am speaking to you simply and from 
the heart, not as a theologian—for I 
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fear you would not understand me as 
readily—but as a friend who knows 
you all so well and who loves you, 
What a cold and cheerless world this 
would be if it were not for the warm- 
ing hearth-fire of love to cheer us, and 
to make the world worthy as an abode 
of life. 

‘IT am now ready to take up the sub- 
ject of miracles. It seems to me that 
since we are everywhere surrounded by 
enigmas, we should not be seeking for 
more mysteries. Modern miracles have 
their origin in weak and erratic minds, 

“Take, as an instance, the table-tip- 
ping of those who claim to be in com- 
munication with the world behind the 
curtain. Is it not a far greater miracle 
that with the constant whirling and 
flying of our mother earth, the house- 
hold table should stand still and not 
tip? This mystery appeals to me, the 
other does not. 

“The earth we live on spins like a 
top, with a velocity, immediately under 
our feet, of fourteen miles in one min- 
ute; at the same time it is hurled 
through space, in its flight around the 
sun, at the rate of eighteen and one- 
half miles in one second—I beg that 
‘our Angel’ will correct me if my fig- 
ures are faulty—not to speak of other 
motions said to be inherent in our sys- 
tem of worlds; and if our minds will 
but dwell on this terrific speed, com- 
pared with which the cannon ball is 
like the cork in a pop gun, the modest 
little kitchen mensa begins to cut a 
sorry figure, indeed. 

“Remember also, that the table of 
a family is a holy altar. The board on 
which we break our bread and ask 
upon it the divine blessing, the board 
around which the members of a family 
are gathered for counsel and advice in 
joy and in sorrow; this table stained 
with bitter tears becomes too sacred 
an object to be turned into an undigni- 
fied jumping-jack, or into a ballet 
dancer for banal edification or amuse- 
ment. 

“Tt is enough to arouse our risibility 
to be told that our good old table has 
been raised to the importance of be- 
coming a means of communication be- 
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tween this world and the next. Is it 
not ridiculous when you come to think 
of it? Why, my friends, the subject is 
not worthy of your thought. 

“Undignified creeds have arisen in 
the past and will arise again and again 
in the future. They originate in the 
minds of the unlettered and the neu- 
rotic. 

“In speaking of miracles in their 
usually accepted sense; that is, as 
something contrary to the physical 
laws of nature, I may point out to you 
this: that, reasoning philosophically, 
it is perfectly logical to assume the oc- 
currence of an event which is neither 
preceded nor followed by others to 
which it is related in sequence of cause 
and effect. An isolated occurrence of 
this kind is a miracle, which from a 
subjective viewpoint is perfectly think- 
able. 

“The fact is, however, that we are 
usually asked to believe in unaccount- 
able things upon the testimony of other 
human beings, which testimony, even 
if it be honest, is based upon distorted 
mental conceptions that lead to false 
impressions and to wrong conclusions. 
It is always the wiser plan to assume a 
mental attitude of skepticism towards 
an alleged phenomenon which is not 
conformable to our human experience 
and which cannot be brought into har- 
mony with the normal conditions of 
our environment as we know it. That 
is, reasoning within the range of our 
empirical knowledge is the best stand- 
ard we have. 

“On the other hand, we should not 
forget that the laws of God governing 
the Universe are infinite, and that with 
our very limited understanding of them 
we are not in any position to make 
definite statements concerning them. 
You speak to me of viclations of the 
laws of nature. Do we know all these 
laws and are we thoroughly acquainted 
with them? It seems to me that every- 
thing will depend on our understand- 
ing of them. 

“Let me remind you, Jux, of the 
quaint philosophy contained in Car- 
lyle’s Sartor Resartus, and as recorded 
by the erudite and reflective Teufels- 
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droeckh, the stercus diaboli, who, to 
my mind, was ill-named by his spinose 
and irascible creator: 

“*Deep has been, and is, the signi- 
ficance of miracles; far deeper than 
perhaps we may imagine. Meanwhile 
the question of questions were: what 
specially is a miracle? To that Dutch 
King of Siam an icicle had been a 
miracle; who so had carried with him 
au air pump and vial of vitriolic ether 
might have worked a miracle. To my 
horse, again, who unhappily is still 
more unscientific, do I not work a mir- 
acle and magical Open Sesame! every 
time I please to pay two pence and 
open for him an impassable turnpike ?’ 

“A miracle inexplicable by any 
known law might readily be accounted 
fur by another not known to us, which 
would remove the miraculous nature 
of the occurrence by its application, if 
we but understood it. 

“Tf the Creator required a miracle to 
be wrought in order to reach an end, 
it is not logically necessary that He 
should do so in violation of the laws of 
the Universe of which He Himself is 
the author. If you will tell me that 
water cannot be changed into wine 
physically and that such a transforma- 
tion is impossible, I might answer you, 
that if those who are drinking the water 
were impressed with the idea that it is 
wine they are drinking, then the trans- 
formation has been wrought, subject- 
ively if you will, and the same result 
has been reached. 

“But you may take it for granted, 
my friends, that the so-called modern 
miracles are not wondrous at all. They 
only appear marvelous to us because 
we have failed as yet to differentiate 
them properly. Man’s miracles belong 
to jugglery. God’s miracles surround 
us everywhere. 

“Now, I agree with you, Jux, that in 
the matter of numbers and their rela- 
tion to each other, we have certain 
mental concepts that are not based up- 
on efflternal physical conditions but 
upon abstract thought, and these con- 
cepts have become to us fixed necessi- 
ties. A philosopher may imagine a 
subjective world without a real exist- 
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ence behind it; again, he may picture 
tc himself an objective one, which may 
agree or disdgree with his subjective 
conception of it; all these mental gym- 
nastics are possible, but it will be ut- 
terly impossible for him to conceive 
that three times six are nineteen, be- 
cause the result eighteen is a fixed ne- 
cessity, not only for this world but for 
any other that man’s imagination may 
create. 

“But, be not too hasty in your ap- 
proval of this statement of mine, be- 
cause I am fully convinced that there 
is a possibility of working this mir- 
acle with three dice. That may 
sound paradoxical to you after what 
I have just told you, but if you 
will grant me the opportunity, I will 
attempt an explanation. In order to 


make myself clear to you, I, too, am 
going to tell you a story, and when I 
have completed my narrative, you will 
agree with me that such a miracle as it 
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contains is not only likely to happen at 
any time, but that it does happen on 
every day of our lives. We pay no at- 
tention to these occurrences because 
there is nothing startling or supernatu- 
ral in them, and our fancy for the mys- 
terious and occult is not sufficiently 
tickled to bring them into prominence. 

“My story shall be a brief one. The 
evening is drawing to a close, and I 
fear me that our good Mrs. Tinker in 
her solicitude will call for her astro- 
nomical husband very soon, with an ac- 
centuated admonition that it is time for 
him to go to bed.” 

Our Angel muttered something about 
leaving these domestic adjustments to 
him, but the assertion lacked the usual 
vigor with which he ordinarily ex- 
pressed his ideas on subjects foreign 
to his domesticity. 

Be that as it may, Father Sunday 
began his story, and no one interrupted 
him during its recital. 


(To be continued.) 





EL PASO de ROBLES* 


Although the city’s mill I tread 
And strive for rest in vain, 

In dreams thy peaceful paths I thread 
Beneath thine oaks again. 


Among thy moss-hung, ancient trees, 
So strong of root and limb; 

In fancy still I hear the bees 
Repeat their harvest hymn. 


No greed is there, no galling grind, 
To make of life a hell; 

Sweet memories recall to mind 
The magic of thy spell. 


Beloved town; amid the vale, 
Near Santa Lucia’s base, 

Thy soothing calm can never fail, 
Nor Time thy charm efface. 


BurTON JACKSON WYMAN. 


*Spanish for ‘The Pass of Oaks”’ 
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An Epic of the Family 
By DENISON CLIFT 





(SYNOPSIS—Jan Rantzau, a handsome young giant among the ship- 
builders of Galt, joins pretty little Jagiello Nur at a dance in the Pavilion. 
There the military police seek Felix Skarga, a revolutionist. Jagiello fears 
that Captain Pasek, the Captain of the Fusiliers, will betray her presence 
at the dance to old Ujedski, the Jewess, with whom Jagiello lives in terror. 
Jan rescues Jagiello. Later when Pasek betrays Jagiello to Ujedski, and 
seeks to remain at the hovel with her, she wounds him in a desperate en- 
counter. Ujedski turns her out, and she marries Jan. Later Pasek indi- 
cates that he will take a terrible revenge upon the bridal pair. A son is 
born to Jan, and he idealizes his future even as he idealizes the growth 
of the world’s greatest superdreadnaught, the Huascar, on the ways at 


Galt. 





After the birth of Stefan, Jagiello tries to tell Jan of her sin with 
Pasek, but her strength fails her at the last moment.) 








CuHaprter XIII. 


low basket, enveloped with blan- 

kets, and left alone under the 

window in Jan’s room, while Mad- 
ame Ballandyna swathed the exhaust- 
ed mother. 

It was a beautiful window, all green 
with honeysuckle trailing in. Above, 
the brown thatch of the roof dipped 
close to the honeysuckle. A thrush 
alighted in the greenery and began 
singing, and as it sang the world 
seemed brighter: the dawn-dew spark- 
led; the morning sky was blue; and 
saffron jets of smoke rose cheerily 
from the chimneys of all the little 
houses of Galt. 

When Jan came in to his son, he 
found Stefan on his back, with his 
chubby thumb in his mouth, cooing 
contentedly. 

Jan picked him up, swelling with 
pride. “Ha!” he exclaimed. “Ha, 
little man! You strong little rascal! 


Stow be was placed in a big wil- 


Cooing already? What do you think 
of this world?” 

Stefan didn’t think much of the 
world, for his face screwed up and he 
burst into a lusty yell. 

Jan’s face fell. “Aw, aw, aw, aw, 
aw!” he cried, and began pacing up 
and down to quiet him. 

Madame Ballandyna bustled into the 
room. 

“Jan Rantzau, what are you doing 
to that baby?” She took the child from 
Jan’s hands. “Well, well, well, my 
dearie, what are they doing to my 
baby? Now, now, now! There, there, 
there! ‘Busing my baby, are they? 
There, there, there!” 

Jan chuckled to see the buxom mid- 
wife soothe his son. Presently the 
chubby thumb was back in the tiny 
mouth. Madame Ballandyna carried 
him into the room of his birth, and, 
opening the blankets across her knees, 
bathed the child’s body with sweet oil, 
gently washing it clean. Jan stood by 
with shining eyes as she wrapped Ste- 
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fan in swaddling clothes. Then Jan 
took him in his’ arms again, rocking 
him lightly to and fro. But as if 
scenting danger in those great awkward 
arms, the tiny red face drew up comi- 
cally again, and he began to cry. His 
cry alarmed Jan, so he quickly laid the 
precious burden in the bed beside the 
mother. 

Into Jagiello’s eyes had come a won- 
derful love light that Jan had never 
seen before. “Oh, Jagiello, I love 
you!” he whispered. He looked down 
at the tiny head that snuggled close to 
Jagiello’s warm bosom. “The little 
prince!” he murmured. “You, Jagiello, 
gave me the little prince!” 

The mother was weary; sleep closed 
her eyes. Jan went out softly. . The 
room was flooded with April sunlight, 
and there was in the air the first warm 
impulse of spring. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Spring! 
The hills were verescent under the 


gentle peltings of the April rains; the 
thrushes were already calling for 
mates; the blue flowers were lifting 
their heads through the grasses, drink- 
ing in the sun-glow. Upon the willows 
along the river green buds were ap- 
pearing. The larches were glorying 


in new leaves. In Jagiello’s garden 
yellow toadflax and bright blue chic- 
ory and golden sunflowers told of the 
renascence of the new year. 

On his way to the shipyard that 
morning, Jan went along the bank of 
the Ule. The river ran like molten 
gold under the sun, its waters swollen 
from the melting snows upon the Lora 
Mountains. Upon its yellow crest the 
river packets belched smoke and whis- 
tled incessantly as they glided down 
to Morias. Long flat barges from Lor- 
rila and Morena, loaded with wheat 
and rye, drifted down stream with the 
lazy movement of the current. 

With the birth of his son a great 
love for all men and all things came 
to Jan, a deep sympathy with human- 
ity in its lifelong struggle. For the 
Huascar, to be terrific in her death- 
dealing prowess, he had a certain ad- 
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rmiration. He thrilled with the sense 
of her power. After the long day he 
returned with all speed to Jagiello and 
Stefan. That night, with the starlight 
melting through their window, he sat 
long beside Jagiello, and they talked 
of the little man, and planned wonder- 
fui things for him. 

When summer came they were still 
planning. The sum of their immedi- 
ate plans was that Stefan must have a 
new house to grow up in. With the 
joy of self-sacrifice they decided to 
save and buy a house for five hundred 
rubles, paying twenty rubles each 
month. 

It was midsummer before they 
found the house that they wanted. 
They came upon it after many wander- 
ings through the narrow streets of Galt. 
It was lost in the heart of the town, 
upon a knoll surrounded by lindens 
and acacias. They found it by going 
through a white cobbled courtyard. 
They had never seen the house before. 
It was not large, but had four rooms, 
all of wood and.mud with whitewashed 
walls. The roof was of mud, of the 
hue of cinnebar. Around the front 
door, and 2bove it, hung honeysuckles 
in full bloom. Great bees with tawny 
wings boomed in the stifling heat. The 
house had been vacant many months, 
and an army of brown willow-wrens 
with sharp, fife-like songs, had become 
accustomed to swarm in the lindens. 
When Jan and Jagiello appeared sud- 
denly from across the courtyard, the 
wrens flew up in clouds, shrilling in 
alarm, angered at the intruders. 

There was one room larger than the 
cthers and flooded with the August 
sunshine. As Jagiello threw open its 
door she exclaimed: “Stefan’s room!” 
Stefan, in her arms, awoke at that and 
began crying. His voice seemed to 
say: “It’s mine! It’s mine!” Jan 
chuckled. “He says it’s his room!” he 
exclaimed. 

While Jan held his son, Jagiello 
opened the windows and let in the 
sweet, fresh air. Stefan continued to 
cry, so Jagiello took him again, and 
she and Jan went out upon the low 
veranda and sat down. 
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It was Sunday, and the din of the 
shipyard was stilled. The quaint, 
crooked streets crossed and zig-zagged 
below. Above, on their left, vineyards 
grooved the hillsides. To the east lay 
the river, and through the noon-day 
haze the tall spire of St. Catherine’s 
rose like a faint tracery upon a can- 
vas. By and by the winds came up, 
and white sails drifted down the river 
to the sea. 

“If Madame Tenta will sell us the 
house for five hundred rubles, we will 
buy it,” said Jan. 

Thus decided, they crossed the court- 
yard and came to Madame Tenta’s 
home. She bade them enter. Jan ex- 
plained how he and Jagiello had hap- 
pened upon the house, and inquired the 
price. 

“A thousand rubles,” answered 
Madame Tenta, very promptly. 

A thousand rubles! Jan’s dreams 
went glimmering in an instant. ‘Oh, 
that’s too much for me ever to pay,” he 
replied. “We went through the house 
and thought we might buy it from you. 
But a thousand rubles—no, no!” 

He rose to go, but Madame Tenta 
delayed him with another proposal. To 
Jagiello she said: “You were Jagiello 
Nur before you married Jan Rantzau, 
weren’t you ?” 

“Yes,” assented Jagiello. 

“I remember you now. Madame 
Ujedski has often told me about you.” 

Jagiello started. Ujedski! She had 
not heard of Ujedski for a year. 

“And, of course, if you are a friend 
of Madame Ujedski, I might make 
your man a better price on the house. 
How would eight hundred rubles do?” 

“You are very kind to reduce the 
price, but I cannot pay so much,” re- 
plied Jan. “I thought I might buy the 
house by paying twenty rubles a 
month; but I have a house of my own, 
so I guess I had better stay in it.” 

He rose again, and with Jagiello 
went to the door. It was very evident 
that Madame Tenta, having found 
some one interested in the house, did 
not intend to let them escape without 
purchasing. She followed Jan out to 
the gate. 


“Well, if you want the house very 
much, and will sell your house and pay 
me two hundred rubles down, and the 
rest at twenty rubles a month, I will 
let you have the house for six hundred 
rubles,” offered Madame Tenta, sur- 
reptitiously holding the gate shut until 
Jan could reply. 

“Six hundred rubles is still too 
much,” declared Jan. “I cannot pay 
so much,” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” suavely urged 
Madame Tenta. “Here, I will give you 
the key. Think how your boy would 
love such a beautiful place when he 
grows up.” 

Jan’s boy! Shrewd Madame Tenta 
had pronounced the magic word. How 
Stefan would love the house! “Well,” 
finally agreed Jan, “I will buy it for 
six hundred rubles.” He took the key 
and went away with Jagiello, after 
promising to sell his house and pay 
down ‘two hundred rubles. 

Jan and Jagiello went back to look 
through the house again. They could 
see its red roof through the trees, and 
when they reached the door the army 
of willow-wrens was still flashing 
through the lindens. The house seemed 
more wonderful than ever. 

Jan had bought some apples and lit- 
tle cakes, and as the sunset faded he 
and Jagiello sat upon the threshold of 
their new home and watched the clouds 
of fireflies gleaming over the river. By 
and by they left the doorstep and went 
out under the trees, where they sat 
down on a rustic seat. How happy 
they were! The great thing they had 
longed to do for Stefen was about to 
be done. It filled Jan with pride and 
joy to think of laboring that his son 
might have so splendid a home to in- 
herit from him. 

The new moon hung golden in the 
night as the twilight passed, and just 
above the red roof, in the east, the 
evening star was brilliant. It filled 
their hearts with hope, for now their 
own star was rising, as brilliant, as 
wonderful. 

At length they went down across the 
courtyard together, looking back time 
and again at the star in the east, shin- 
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ing above their new home. 

A whitewashed hut appeared sud- 
denly before them, strangely familiar. 
It had been hidden by interlacing 
larches. In its window a candle burned 
brightly, and a bent old woman sat at 
a table alone—a grotesque, repulsive 
figure. 

Jan and Jagiello stood stark still. 

The old woman moved, and her 
wrinkled skin, like yellow parchment, 
could be clearly seen in the candle- 
light. 

It was Ujedski. 

Jan and Jagiello passed quickly into 
the street—Jagiello holding her child 
with suffocating strength, as though 
tearful that it would be torn from her 
arms. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was a year before Ujedski sum- 
moned the courage to match her curi- 
osity, and crossed the courtyard to 
Jagiello. 

After that Sunday night, when Jan 
and Jagiello had discovered that the 
hut of Ujedski was just across the 
court, Jagiello had been haunted by 
visions of the Jewess skulking over 
the cobblestones and slinking away 
under her windows. 

Many a time in the heat of the sum- 
mer the little mother had beheld the 
beldame’s old wrinkled face flat 
against her window pane, peering up at 
Jagiello’s little red-roofed house be- 
tween the trees. When there was no 
wind the larches above Ujedski’s hovel 
and the lindens above Jagiello’s home, 
were motionless, forming a dense 
screen that shut out all view of each 
house. But when the wind blew in 
from the sea in mid-afternoon the trees 
hummed and recked, and at intervals 
opened into clear spaces. It was then 
that Jagiello, ever apprehensive, saw 
the face of the Jewess pressed against 
her window—watching! watching! 

The old woman’s presence was more 
terrible at a distance than near at hand. 
In the old days when Jagiello had lived 
with her and known Pasek, she had 
never feared the bent form nor the 
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broken voice, for although hard and 
driving, Ujedski had been quite harm- 
less. Now, however, it was the secret 
about Captain Pasek, locked in her 
breast, that made Ujedski the mys- 
terious, horrifying creature that robbed 
Jagiello of complete happiness. She 
felt that if ever Jan learned her terri- 
ble secret it would be through Ujedski. 

The girl had become strong again 
after the birth of her child, and when 
Jan was at work under the shadows of 
the Huascar, she spent her noondays 
in the little garden that she had fash- 
ioned, to Stefen’s constant amusement. 

Stefan was now nearly two years 
cld. He had early learned to walk, 
and his daily excursions into the little 
garden filled him with crowing joy. 
The flowers and the birds interested 
him most. Already he could say 
“Papa” and “Mamma” and “F’ower 
and “Bir’, bir’.” One day a thrilling 
adventure overtook him. He had 


awakened in his basket in the house, 
and seeing the door open, had climbed 


out and worked his way into the gar- 
den that lay in the white sunshine. On 
the way a little frog hopped in his 
path, a particularly gay, exuberant 
little frog that danced with all sorts of 
funny capers, and threatened to attack 
him. But Stefan was ready for him, 
and seizing a stick he poked him good 
in the middle of his fat, brownish body. 
Instantly the frog gave a strange “croa- 
k-k-k! croa-k-k-k!” flung itself into 
the air and leapt away in the cool of 
some lichen-covered rocks. 

Stefan gave a chortle of glee, and 
his mother came running. The little 
fellow laughed and pointed his sharp 
stick after the frog, exclaiming over 
and over again, “Funny bir’! Funny 
bir’!” 

“Oh, a funny bird,” laughed Jagiello, 
and together they set out to find him, 
but he ‘had vanished into cool seclu- 
sion. 

There was an endless festival of fas- 
cination in that little garden. 

Jan had caught some wood pigeons 
for Stefan. They lived in the acacias, 
in a tiny green house that Jan and Ste- 
fan together had made for them. The 
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low music of their wings was heard 
som dawn to dusk. At noonday they 
drank from a fountain that Jan had 
made from a hose and some boulders. 
Stefan loved to watch them drinking, 
the sun glistening on their blue wings, 
full cf soft melody. 

All the wild winging things of the 
fields sought Stefan’s garden. The red 
flowers attracted the butterflies. There 
were beautiful silver-washed ones, and 
great tawny-orange ones, and whole 
clouds of marbled white ones striped 
with amber. They came dipping 
through the garden, graceful, fluttering 
skippers; and Stefan chased them in 
vain. The white swaying bells of the 
meadow lilies, and the fuzzy foam 
flowers, won the Gamma moths that 
sported in eddying spirals. If the sum- 
mer’s day was hot the sky was ceru- 
lean, and the river glowing cobalt. The 
river boats, with white sails, came 


and went with lazy tooting and puf- 
fing. In the afternoons a snowy white 
barge would go down the river, drawn 
by great black horses with tiny silver 


bells on their harness, and driven by a 
boy with a wide straw hat. The barge 
was loaded with cotton for the gun 
factory. The little bells would jin- 
gle musically and die away as the boy 
vanished along the tow-path. 

One noonday Jagiello was sitting in 
the garden sewing a suit for Stefan, 
when she heard a footfall upon the 
cobbles. Looking up she saw the fig- 
ure of old Ujedski skulking among 
the trees, peering uncannily at her. She 
dropped her needle and started vio- 
lently. The Jewess had a black shawl 
over her head, and when she saw Ja- 
giello she stopped and stared at her 
with strange wild eyes. 

Jagiello caught Stefan by the hand. 
“Hello, Ujedski!”’ she called, half in- 
voluntarily, hardly knowing what to 
say. 

“Oh, you do know me!” laughed the 
Jewess, her curling lip revealing her 
yellow teeth, her voice more cracked 
than ever Jagiello had heard it be- 
fore. 

Reassured, she started forward and 
came close to Stefan. She would have 
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touched him upon his shock of yellow 
hair had not Jagiello seized him and 
pulled him quickly behind her. 

“Oh, you don’t want me to touch 
him!” sneered Ujedski, with malicious 
mirth. ““A Nobody is not good enough, 
I suppose? Fie upon you. and your 
little night hawk!” 

“He’s not a night hawk!” protested 
Jagiello, resentfully, inwardly fright- 
ened at Ujedski’s unnatural mirth. 

“The son of a gay little night bird,” 
grinned the Jewess; and again she ex- 
tended her long, lean hand, and would 
have touched the boy had not Jagiello 
quickly leapt aside with him. 

At that Stefan began to cry, as if 
knowing that something was wrong. 
More than once in her dreams Jagiello 
had seen Ujedski shaking that long, 
lean finger in her face, and chasing her 
away up the hill toward the priest’s 
house. 

Smiling again her 
Ujedski asked: 

“Does Jan know ?” 

Jagiello started, but tried to appear 
unconcerned. “Know what?” 

“About Captain Pasek?” 

A sudden impulse made Jagiello an- 
swer “Yes.” 

“What does he think?” 

Jagiello’s face turned white. 

“Ujedski,” she cried, “you go!” 

Instead, the Jewess smiled evilly and 
remained leering at her. “I'll warrant 
Jan does not know all. I'll tell him 
myself some day.” 

Jagiello’s face showed terror. “No, 
no, Ujedski!” she gasped in a panic. 
“Mother of God of Czenstochowa, do 
not tell Jan!” 

The overshadowing fear that had 
lain close to Jagiello’s heart for many 
months had in this crisis disarmed her 
cunning, revealed her inmost soul. 

The Jewess chuckled. “I came 
across the court to see if you would 
lend me twenty rubles.” 

Twenty rubles! To keep her secret 
now was worth a thousand rubles! Ja- 
giello picked up Stefan and went into 
the house as if to search for the rubles 
which she knew in her heart were not 
there. 


weird smile, 
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Ujedski followed her, and when Ja- 
giello had gone through the house in 
vain she showed the Jewess the empty 
pewter mug where Jan kept his money. 

“Then I'll see Jan!” said Ujedski, 
hatefully. 

“No, no! You must not tell Jan 
about Pasek!...or about me... 
I will pay you, Ujedski . . . but prom- 
ise you won’t tell Jan! Promise, Ujed- 
ski!” 

She dropped to her knees and 
clutched at Ujedski’s bodice in tragic 
appeal. 

“T’ll have the rubles for you.... 
You won’t tell! . . . You won’t tell!” 

Ujedski swept her aside, and sham- 
bled rapidly away. 

For a moment Jagiello was too dazed 
to act. 

Then she ran into the garden, cry- 
ing after her. But already the bel- 
dame had crossed the cobblestones 
and vanished among the larches. Ja- 
giello, desperate, pale, ran among the 
trees, her voice rising in quavering 


accents : “Oh, Ujedski! Oh, Ujedski!” 
She searched and called everywhere, 


and ran through the street. But no- 
where was the Jewess visible. Then 
suddenly she heard the distant crying 
of her child, and she quickly retraced 
her steps to the house, looking back 
incessantly among the trees. 

Too late! She might have sold her 
earrings and gew-gaws and red silk 
bodice—anything to have bought Ujed- 
ski’s silence. Too late! ... Jan 
would surely know all now! 
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She soothed Stefan and carried him 
into the house. She sank into a quiv- 
ering heap on the floor, and buried her 
face in her hands. Her body rocked 
and swayed in paroyxsms of silent 
grief. Oh, why hadn’t she told Jan 
long ago? Why hadn’t she told him 
that night on the priest’s balcony? 
Why hadn’t she told him in that won- 
derful moment when she had whis- 
pered to him of their coming child, 
when he would have been so ready to 
forgive? Why hadn’t God given her 
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strength on her bed of travail to tell 
him of her sin? ... It would have 
been so easy to have told him then. If 
only she could live through those mo- 
ments again! ... It would not have 
been so bad if she herself had made 
the revelation, but now the evil whis- 
perings of Ujedski—the revulsion she 
was sure would come to the man she 
loved! She sobbed and swayed in the 
grip of her tragedy. At length Stefan, 
not understanding, began to laugh. He 
tottered over and, bending his little 
face close to his mother’s, kissed her 
tear-stained cheek. Jagiello started 
up, clutched Stefan in her arms, and 
crushed him to her breast. “Oh, my 
Stefan!” she cried, and again, “Oh, 
Stefan! My little Stefan!” 

In the afternoon Stefan fell asleep 
near the open window, through which 
for so many pleasant months had come : 
the merry sound of the bells along the 
river. Jagiello could hear the bells 
now, and see the white barge. The 
boy with the big straw hat was driving 
the team along the tow-path. He would 
return long after sunset, when the night 
was shot with stars. What memories 
of happy days! 

As sunset came the army of willow- 
wrens flared off into the rice flats. Af- 


‘ter a long while Jagiello went to the 


door from which she could look past 
the gun factory to the shipyard and the 
outlines of the Huascar. She could 
see the roaring pipes of white steam 
mounting into the air side by side with 
great trumpet-shaped chimneys, out of 
which belched red flame and saffron 
smoke. In half an hour Jan would re- 
turn to her. Ujedski would meet him 
and tell him. Andthen... ! 
Suddenly she grew quite calm. What 
she should do came to her in one re- 
vealing flash. All confusion died out 
in her mind. She crossed the room to 
Stefan, and bending low over his sleep- 
ing face—the face of Jan—kissed his 
dewy lips. Then she took down her 
azure shawl and in it wrapped her few 
poor trinkets. She got paper from the 
table drawer and wrote this brief note: 
“Forgive me, dear Jan. I love you 
more than I can ever tell you, but be- 
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cause of the past I must go away. Per- 
haps you already know. I am not fit 
to be your wife or Stefan’s mother. Oh, 
forgive me, Jan! Do not try to follow, 
for I will be a long, long way off . .” 

She signed her name; then taking up 
a second sheet of paper, she wrote a 
note to Ujedski: 

“I have gone away to die, for I could 
never stand to have Jan know what 
you know.” 

In the hush of the sunset she went 
out across the courtyard and down into 
Ujedski’s hovel, where once she had 
sinned. The old Jewess had not yet 
returned. She pushed open the door, 
stole to the table, left the note under 
the iron candlestick, and noiselessly 
passed out again. No one noticed her 
as she slipped away between the trees 
along the river bank, back toward her 
home in the fair southern fields of 
Guor, whence she had come—no one 
save the army of willow-wrens calling 
high in the flaming sky, flying back 
to the lindens in the little garden .. . 
flying back gayly ... 
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Jan returned at dusk. 

He crossed the little garden where 
the improvised fountain was still 
spraying the water lilies. He looked, 
as was his custom, up into the door- 
way as he approached. Jagiello was 
not there. It was the first time since 
they were married that she had not 
been waiting to greet him. 

Usually she waved to him before he 
came within hailing distance; then she 
would call to him, holding Stefan aloft 
in her arms, waving his tiny hand. That 
moment was worth the whole day of 
grinding toil to Jan: it had become the 
thing he lived for. 

But to-night Jagiello was not there. 
Perhaps she was too busy in the house. 
Perhaps the clock had stopped. Or 
she had not heard the whistle. Or even 
she might have run over the knoll to 
Marya Ballandyna’s, as she sometimes 
during the day, taking Stefan with 

er. 

Jan entered the house. 

The rooms seemed strangely, unac- 
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countably silent. Stefan’s basket was 
under the window. Jan looked in it. 
There lay his boy, peacefully sleeping. 
Ah! it was all right now. Jagiello 
must be near. 

He went from room to room, think- 
ing she might not have heard him come 
in. “Jagiello!” he called softly, to 
avoid waking Stefan. There was no 
answer, save the echo of his voice. He 
went out into the garden and looked 
through the trees, and called her name 


over and over. “Jagiello, oh, Jagiello!” 


But there was no answering call. Fear 
began to steal into his heart. Surely 
she would not go far and leave Stefan 
here alone. And yet, why did she not 
answer ? 

He went back into the house again 
and lit a candle, and once more bent 
over Stefan. 

Then he saw, pinned to the side of 
the baby’s basket, the note that she 
had left for him. 

He set the candle down on the table, 
and with trembling, eager fingers op- 
ened the note and read it. 

His face grew ashen. His great 
fists, like sledges, crumpled the paper. 
He stood stark still, stunned, incredu- 
lous, gazing around the room in child- 
like wonder. .. . Jagiello gone? ... 
Where? ... Why?... Turbulent 
questions surged through his bewil- 
dered brain. The look in his eyes re- 
flected the pain that stabbed his heart. 

In the dancing, fantastic shadows 
from the candle on the table his huge. 
frame loomed black against the white 
wall, the shadow of a Titan. He felt 
as though some unseen enemy had 
struck at him. He went to the table, 
and in the candle’s glow opened the 
crushed ball of paper in his hand. Over 
and over he read the message that 
pierced him like a knife thrust. The 
very words sounded unreal. The whole 
situation seemed impossible, uncanny. 

His mind reconstructed the events of 
that morning before he had left her. He 
went over every detail. 

They had risen at five o’clock. While 
he was dressing Jagiello had cooked 
his breakfast. He had eaten kaszia, 
rye bread and honey, and had drunk 
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black coffee without milk or sugar. He 
remembered her standing above him, 
pouring the coffee into his mug. Then 
she had placed the coffee pot back on 
the porcelain stove and come to him 
and kissed him. “Go right on eating,” 
she had said; “don’t let my silly little 
kisses bother you.” And she had 
laughed—that little bell-like tinkle of 
a laugh that he had alway$ loved; and 
he felt the pressure of her soft arms 
around his shoulders. Then after a 


while she had talked of Stefan. He re-. 


membered that she had said: “Next 
week we will have Father Mamarja 
christen our little son.” He repeated 
those words over and over to himself 
until he lost their meaning. “Next 
week !—next week !—next week!” That 
showed that she was not thinking of 
going away. No! This terrible thing 
had come out of the skies—had sud- 
denly struck him when he was away. 
He got up and went to the door. The 
stars blazed in the summer sky like 
candles at Yuletide. From the river 


came the fresh breath of the wind, and 
he could see tiny points of flame from 


the lanterns of barges. He remem- 
bered, dully, that about this time every 
night the boy with the straw hat drove 
the horses past that pulled the barge 
of cotton from the fields of Lorilla. The 
night was so peaceful. He had been 
so happy. This sudden catastrophe 
seemed impossible. 

“Tt can’t be true!” he cried to him- 
self. “It can’t be true!” Then a sud- 
den thought came to him. It was her 
little joke! Ah, yes! he might have 
known. She only wanted to fool him, 
to see what he would do. She wanted 
to see his face turn white, and his mus- 
cles grow taut, and his breath come 
hard as he read her letter. Then she 
wanted to see what he would say, and 
presently she would run out of her hid- 
ing place into his arms—laughing, sat- 
isfied! . . Why hadn’t he thought of 
that in the first place? It was so sim- 
ple. Of course nothing had happened. 
What a fool he was! Well, he had read 
the note, and his face had paled, and 
his muscles had grown taut with the 
shock. Now why didn’t she come forth, 
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confessing her artfulness, and let him 
catch her in his great arms and swing 
her high in air, and kiss her as she 
came down? 

He looked around the room again— 
at the table so neatly arranged for his 
supper; at Stefan’s basket under the 
window, with the honeysuckle vines 
trailing in; at the white Swiss curtains; 
at the brown screen in the corner; at 
the fireplace with the copper crucifix 
in the black velvet frame above it; at 
the green serge hangings of the clothes 
recess. She might be hiding behind 
the screen—or she might be in the 
closet. She was surely in the one 
place or the other. 

He laughed at himself for having 
been so stupid. Hadn’t she often said 
to him, with a pert toss of her golden 
head: “You don’t love me!” And as 
often as he repeated his protest of love, 
hadn’t she confronted him again with 
the accusation in the charming little 
way she had that made his pulses ham- 
mer and his breath come fast? .... 
Now she was testing her accusation of 
fading love. She had grown tired of 
his mere words. She had loved him 
so that the woman in her demanded 
more than verbal announcement of 
love: she wanted visual evidence of 
his affection. Ah, yes, that was it . ! 

So Jan sat down and began to eat his 
supper. After a few moments he said, 
as though addressing her opposite him: 
“Well, you little monkey, why don’t 
you come out?” His voice broke hol- 
lowly in the silence. He waited for 
Jagiello’s answer, but as the moments 
raced ‘by no answer came. When he 
could bear the horrible suspense no 
longer he got up and pushed forward 
toward the screen. He was ablaze 
with anger. It was all right to play at 
going away, but there was a time to 
stop. His eyes dilated, his breath 
whistled from his body, his voice 
boomed in the little room: “Come out, 
Jagiello! Come out!” 

With a single blow he knocked the 
screen to the floor. There was no one 
behind it. 

He turned to the clothes recess. He 
caught the green serge curtains that 
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Jagiello had spent days embroidering 
with red butterflies, and tore them 
from their rods. He groped among the 
clothes, but only the clothes met his 
eager hands... Jagiello was not 
there. 

His anger went suddenly from him, 
as quickly as it had blazed up. 

He strode to the doorway. He went 
down into the little garden, calling 
“Jagiello! Oh, Jagiello!” But only the 
wind in the larches answered him. 

He stood helpless in the garden, not 
knowing where to seek her, not know- 
ing what to do. ‘ 

Then his son began to cry. He hur- 
ried quickly back into the house. He 
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picked the little fellow up tenderly 
and folded him passionately to his 
breast. But still he cried: “Mamma! 
Mamma!” Jan walked him across the 
floor, trying to soothe him. But the 
little man only sobbed for his mother. 

Jan put him back in his basket. 

He stood looking down at him. His 
great heart broke, and tears dimmed 
his eyes. Of what use could he be to 
a child that cried for its mother, he, the 
gnarled Titan, the man who knew only 
how to toil? 

With swift impulse he strode into 
the doorway and bellowed across the 
court: 

“Ujedski!” 


(To be continued.) 





ACHIEVEMENT 


Great things await the turn of each man’s hand. 
Tremendous issues hang upon the fate 

Of our arrival elsewhere soon or late. 

For one must build a house upon the sand, 

One must write a book that none can understand, 
Another has a legacy of hate, 

And rushes off to spend his vast estate, 


While some seek love with prayer and vain command. 


Colossal projects grow each busy day 

And towering plans mature through brain and brawn; 
The hands fly fast, the dreams leap fierce and far, 
Till men turn proud and boast along the way! 

And meanwhile, through the day, the dark, the dawn, 
There spins this lost and wandering star. 


Jo—E WHITNAH. 
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The Mexican Deputation Sent to Austria to Invite Archduke Maximilian to Accept the Mexican Crown 


Maximilian | of Mexico 


By Evelyn Hall 


HE DEATH of the late Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Aus- 
tria (November 21, 1916), 
“Emperor of Sorrow,” as he 
has been termed, recalls to mind one 
if not the Emperor’s first great sor- 
rows: that of the untimely and brutal 
death of his brother Maximilian. 
Maximilian, known in his early life 
as Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph, 
Archduke of Austria, was the second 
son of Archduke Francis Charles and 
Archduchess Frederica Sophia. He 
married Princess Maria Charlotte 
Amelia, daughter of King Leopold I 
of Belgium. .This marriage was not, 
as is often the case amongst the roy- 
alty of Europe, for diplomatic reasons, 
but purely a love match. The young 
Archduke wooed and won the beauti- 
ful Princess Charlotte. She possessed 


the rare traits of character that made 
her loved by all whom she met, but 
mingled with her gentleness and mild- 
ness of disposition was an underlying 
pride and ambition; it was this ambi- 
tion that was instrumental in making 
Maximilian forsake his home, the 
Palace of Miramar in Trieste, to be- 
come Emperor of Mexico. 
Maximilian did not hanker for 
power, and it took some persuasion on 
the part of Napoleon III, who repre- 
sented Mexico, to be “a great Latin 
State, organided and disciplined in 
European fashion in an ancient Span- 
ish colony.” The entreaties of Nap- 
oleon III, coupled with his wife’s de- 
sire for power, finally overcame his 
better judgment. He was led to be- 
lieve the people would unanimously 
welcome his arrival. Instead he found 
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it a discordered land, seething with 


corruption. The country divided its 
support between Maximilian and 
Benito Juarez, President prior to his 
arrival. 

The French people, feeling the ex- 
pedition a costly one, along with the 
attitude of resentment on the part of 
the United States in European inter- 
ference in attempting to establish a 
monarchy on the continent of North 
America, Emperor Napoleon withdrew 
all the French troops, thus leaving 
Maximilian to face the situation alone. 

Meanwhile the Empress returned to 
Europe to enlist support for Maxi- 
milian, shortly after her arrival her 
reason left her. Ambition was paid 
for at a terrible price by the Empress, 
for after all these fifty years she is 
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still insane. Her home is in a chateau 
in the village of Bouchout, Belgium. 
At present she is cut off from all her 
own people and lives surrounded by 
Germans. 

While defending Queretaro against 
a Liberal force led by General Esco- 
bedo, Maximillian was betrayed by 
General Lopez, whom he had made 
a confidant of, on the night of May 14, 
1867. He was imprisoned with two 
of his generals, Mejia and Miramon. 
The three prisoners were tried, found 
guilty, and condemned to be shot June 
19, 1867. 











Old Male Elephant Seal Ready for Battle 


The Remarkable Elephant Seal 


By Lillian E. Zeh 


ATURALISTS all over the 
world, especially the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, have been greatly in- 


terested of late in a beach some 
400 yards long by 30 in width on the 


isolated Island of Guadalupe. Here, 
on this remote and uninhabited Island, 
lying in the Pacific Ocean, one hun- 
dred and forty miles off the northern 
part of the Peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia, has been discovered the only 
rookery left, and the last standhold on 
the Western Continent of the northern 
elephant seal.. This is the largest of 
all seals, long since thought to have 
disappeared, and likewise one of the 
most remarkable marine mammals ex- 
isting to-day. Aside from its great 


size, 16 feet and more, the chief fea- 
ture of interest of these animals is 
centered in the strange appearance of 
the head caused by an elephant like 
trunk or snout, measuring in the adult 
males nearly a foot or more in length. 
The re-discovery of this, the only herd 
of northern elephant seals living to- 
day, was made by Dr. Charles H. 
Townsend, director of the New York 
Aquarium, who commanded an expe- 
dition on the U. S. Fisheries steam- 
ship “Albatross” to Lower California, 
to study the fishery resources and to 
obtain specimens of this region. By 
a special arrangement with the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries, the New York 
Zoological Society and the Museum of 
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Natural History were enabled to co- 
operate in this voyage. This magazine 
is able to present one of the interest- 
ing field photographs taken by Dr. 
Townsend, showing the curious ap- 
pearance and various attitudes as- 
sumed by the elephant seals, along 
with a general description of their life, 
habits, etc., hitherto not fully known. 
The elephant seal formerly had a 
range of nearly one thousand miles 
from Magdalena Bay northward to 
near San Francisco, and they were 
abundant on all the islands off the 
west coast of Lower California. Be- 
ing valuable for its oil, it was killed 
in large numbers for commercial pur- 
poses until it was thought to be prac- 
tically extinct. The oil is worth about 
fifty cents a gallon. A sixteen foot 
elephant seal is said to yield from 200 
to 250 gallons of oil. The animals 
are killed by shooting; the skins have 
no commercial value. A small herd 
of eight were found some _ twenty 


years ago by Dr. Townsend on the 


same island while hunting for a spe- 
cies of the fur seal; however, as no 
report had been received from this 
region in the interval it was thought 
that this remnant of a herd had been 
exterminated and therefore there was 
little hope of its continued existence. 
The recent rediscovery of a herd of 
a considerable size has been a matter 
ef great surprise and of important 
zoological interest. The new herd of 
elephant seals were discovered by Dr. 
Townsend on the northwest side of 
Guadalupe Island after a half day’s 
search. Here, on a sandy beach some 
400 yards in length by 30 in width, 
under high and impassable rocks, and 
flanked by cliffs that extend into the 
sea, was located the rookery and 
breeding place of the herd of 150 ele- 
phant seals. Their habitat, known as 
Elephant Beach, is accessible from 
the sea only, and is usually further 
protected by a heavy surf. The col- 
ony of seals was found scattered in 
family groups along the beach, and 
watched the landing party in their 
boats with apparent indifference. The 
herd consisted chiefly of large males, 
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females, yearlings and new born pups. 
A number of adult males were sur- 
rounded by newly born young, and the 
indications were that the breeding sea- 
son was just commencing at this time 
of the year, which was March, and 
therefore it was thought that other 
adult females would arrive later. The 
seals had little fear of man, which af- 
forded unusual opportunities for se- 
curing close range photographs show- 
ing them in their various attitudes. 
Unless actually teased by members of 
the party, the old animals did not at- 
tempt to leave the beach, and many of 
them did not raise their heads from 
the sand until closely approached, al- 
though wide awake. When driven 
from a comfortable resting place they 
would soon settle down, and after 
throwing sand on their backs with 
their front flippers, become quiet 
again. Both young and old have the 
habit of covering themselves with 
sand when settling down to rest. The 
females, although but little molested 
appeared to be even more passive than 
the males. Some of the large males, 
after being driven into the sea, soon 
returned. While in the water they re- 
mained near the surf, disregarding the 
boats which passed near them, the 
head being usually held well above 
water, with the proboscis partially re- 
tracted. When making a landing the 
large male does so very slowly, with 
frequent pauses, from time to time 
raising and spreading the hind flip- 
pers to get the benefit of each low 
wave that helps him through the shal- 
lows. When finally clear of the water 
and dependent upon his own efforts in 
getting his ponderous bulk to a dry 
place well up the sloping beach, pro- 
gress becomes very slow, but the ele- 
phant seal is able to crawl long dis- 
tances. The males measured sixteen 
feet in length with average girth of 
eleven feet. The adult female meas- 
ured eleven feet. The color of the 
adults is yellowish brown, the younger 
animals grayish brown, and newly 
born pups dusky black. The skin of 
the adult male is exceedingly heavy, 
being an inch thick about the fore 
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part of the neck. The carcasses of 
the sixteen foot seal were so heavy 
that it required the strength of a 
half dozen men to turn them over with 
the aid of a rope and hand-holds cut 
in the skin. The blubber was found 
to be about four inches thick in some 
places. The most striking and re- 
markable feature of this animal, and 
from which it takes its name, is a 
curious elongated trunk or snout which 
attains a length equal to the remain- 
der of the head. This thick and 
heavy appendage has a length of ten 
inches or more forward from the 
canine teeth, and is fibrous and 
fleshy throughout; when fully expand- 
ed it exhibits three bulging transverse 
folds on top separated by deep 
grooves. The trunk is not capable of 
inflation, but is retracted into heavy 
folds on top of the head by muscular 
action. This snout is somewhat pro- 
trusible, but when not elongated hangs 
in a pendulous fashion over the mouth 
—when sleeping it rests upon the 
sands, a shapeless mass. In fighting, 
the large males crawl slowly and la- 
boriously within striking distance, and 
then rearing on the front flippers and 
drawing the heavy pendant proboscis 
into wrinkled folds well up on top of 
the snout, strike at each other’s necks 
with their large canine teeth. This 
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is accompanied with more or less 
noise and snorting. In fighting, the 
proboscis is closely retracted, and the 
seal is apparently successful in keep- 
ing it out of harm’s way, as many of 
the animals with badly damaged 
necks were found to have trunks show- 
ing no injury at all. The fighting is not 
of a fatal or desperate sort, and the 
contestants soon separate. There 
seems to be no actual seizing and hold- 
ing of the skin, and after each sharp 
blow the head is quickly withdrawn 
and held aloft. The fore flippers are 
large and thick, and have very heavy 
claws. 

One of the curious features devel- 
oped for protection in their beach bat- 
tles is a “shield” covering the part of 
the animal mostly exposed to attack 
when fighting. This extends from the 
throat just below the base of the jaws, 
down to the level of the flippers and 
rather more thar half way back on 
each side of the neck and breast. The 
skin is greatly thickened, practically 
hairless, and years of fighting has 
given it an exceedingly rough and 
calloused surface, producing an ar- 
mored breast plate. Though freely ex- 
posed to the enemy and ugly wounds 
are inflicted by the large canines, the 
heavy skin in no case seemed to be 
broken through. 





TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Immortal hero, who from common clay 


Emerged a masterpiece! 


Titanic soul, 


Rough-hewn of tragedy, ye paid the toll 
Of Freedom; thy clear vision lit the way 
For Liberty . . . We hail thy natal day 


God’s gift! 


Thy charity, writ on the scroll 


Of troublous years, helped unify this whole 
Fair land. The halo of self-victory lay 

Upon thy brow, and always poet’s pen 

Must falter ere it but the half express. 

So humble, yet thou wert a Man of Men, 

Where such are measured by their tenderness 
And valor. What though criticised has been 
Thy grace of form—none think to love thee less! 


Jo HarTMAN. 








Experiences of an Oregon Pioneer 


By Fred Lockley 











Judge Wm. H. Packwood of Oregon 


ILLIAM H. Packwood, of 

\ X Baker County, Oregon, is the 
last surviving member of the 

Oregon State Constitutional 
Convention held in Salem, Oregon, in 
the fall of 1857. Among the sixty 
delegates who met on the seventeenth 
of August in the Marion County 
Courthouse to frame a constitution to 
be submitted to the voters of the State 
were many who later achieved State- 
wide or Nation-wide distinction. Geo. 
H. Williams, Oregon’s “Grand Old 
Man,” became a member of President 
Grant’s cabinet; Delazon Smith rep- 
resented Oregon in the United States 
Senate; L. F. Grover became Gov- 
ernor of Oregon, as also did Stephen 
F. Chadwick; Reuben P. Boise and 
P. P. Prim both sat on the Supreme 
Bench in Oregon; Matthew P. Deady, 
the President of the Constitutional 


Ccnvention, became one of Oregons 
most distinguished jurists; Chester N. 
Terry, the secretary of the Conven- 
tion, achieved fame in California in 
later years. Some of the delegates 
had already achieved State wide 
fame. Jesse Applegate, the leader of 
the “Cow Column,” A. L. Lovejoy, the 
founder of Portland; Captain Levi 
Scott, the founder of Scottsburg, and 
many of the older delegates had come 
by ox team across the plains to Ore- 
gon in the middle forties, when Ore- 
gon was under the Provisional govern- 
ment and had served in the Provis- 
ional as well as the Territorial gov- 
ernment. Fifty-nine of the sixty dele- 
gates have taken the long trail that 
leads over the Divide—the one-way 
trail. William H. Packwood, the only 
living delegate, at the age of 84 is hale 
and hearty and as much interested in 
the welfare of Oregon as he was fifty- 
eight years ago, when he helped frame 
Oregon’s constitution. 

Judge Packwood was born on Oc- 
tober 23d, 1832, near Mt. Vernon, IIli- 
nois. “My mother’s) death when I 
was twelve years old threw me on my 
own resources,” said Judge Packwood. 
“I peddled bread in Pap’s town, as 
East St. Louis was then called. This 
proving pretty slim picking, I took up 
any work that offered, working on 
farms or grocery stores, or any other 
job I could secure. In 1848, while in 
Springfield, Illinois, I wrote eighteen 
on two slips of paper, put a slip in 
each shoe and truthfully swore that I 
was ‘over 18’ and was enlisted in the 
Mounted Rifles. While I was but six- 
teen I was large for my age, and had 
been doing a man’ swork on the farm 
for some time. I was assigned to Jef- 
ferson Barracks in Missouri. In Feb- 
ruary, 1849, we were ordered to East 
Leavenworth, where our company was 
recruited to its full strength, and 
horses, rifles, revolvers and sabres 
were issued to us. On May 10th camp 
was broken, and our regiment under 
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the command of Colonel Loring start- 
ed on their long overland march for 
Oregon. I was selected as one of the 
military escort of 25 men to accom- 
pany General Wilson, who had been 
appointed Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for the Pacific Coast. We left 
for California on June 5th, and 
reached Sacramento on November 5th. 
Of the 200 head of mules and horses 
with which we started, all but 19 had 
died on the way across the. plains. 
When we reached Sacramento our es- 
cort of 25 men was reduced to four 
men by desertions. We were being 
paid about $8 a month, and as from 
$12 to $15 a day was being paid in 
the mines, it proved too strong a 
temptation for most of our men. With 
some other troops we were quartered 
in an adobe building at Sonoma in a 
part of which General Vallejo, the 
former Spanish governor of Califor- 
nia, was living. Persifer F. Smith, 
who had won his spurs under General 
Scott in Mexico a year or so before, 
was in command of the Division of the 
Pacific. Colonel Joe Hooker was Ad- 
jutant-General and Lieutenant Alfred 
Pleasanton was aide-de-camp. 

“In the spring of 1850 I was sent to 
Vancouver Barracks to rejoin my 
company. A few weeks after my ar- 
rival at our post on the Columbia River 
our company was ordered to Benicia, 
in California. We were there from 
May, 1850, till August of the same 
year, when we were sent to Northern 
California. Returning to Benicia 
some time later we were ordered to 
go to Port Orford on the Oregon Coast 
to protect the settlers from the In- 
dians. We started late in December, 
1851, in a leaky and overloaded old 
tub of a boat. We were shipwrecked 
at the mouth of Coos River, and we 
stayed on Coos Bay from January Ist 
to the following May, when we 
marched overland to Port Orford. At 
the expiration of my enlistment, I set- 
tled in Curry County and became 
Curry County’s delegate to the Con- 
stitutional convention. For years I 
followed mining. I was one of the 
party that discovered and named the 
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Auburn diggings in Baker County, 
Oregon. I have recently found a good 
prospect in the Burnt River country, 
and I am planning to open it up.” 

At the last session of the Oregon 
Legislature a well deserved and uni- 
que honor was paid Judge Packwood. 
The House and Senate met in joint 
session, and in the presence of both 
houses the supreme judge and other 
State officials, the Governor presented 
Mr. Packwood with the following 
resolutions: 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 8 


Whereas, Judge William H. Pack- 
wocd, of Baker, Oregon, was a dele- 
gate from Curry County to the Con- 
stitutional convention that framed the 
constitution of the State of Oregon and 
is the sole surviving member of that 
delegation of distinguished pioneers, 
aid has been prominentiy identified 
with many leading events in the his- 
tory of Oregon since 1850, as Captain 
of the Coquille Guards in the Indian 
wars, as drafter of portions of the 
equitable rules and laws governing the 
early mining districts, and as scout, 
trail blazer, capitalist and historian, 

Whereas, it is proper that the State 
of Oregon, through their Legislature, 
should extend to Judge Wm. H. Pack- 
ard in this his 84th year a token of 
their gratitude for his public services, 
now therefore 

Be it Resolved, the House, the Sen- 
ate concurring, that the 28th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon 
hereby recognizes and expresses its 
appreciation of the high standard of 
life of Judge Wm. H. Packwood, and 
of his public services as one of that 
band of intrepid pioneers that blazed 
the way for the march of civilization 
in the Oregon country, and 

Be it further Resolved, That a copy 
of this resolution be engrossed, signed 
by the governor the president of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House, 
and be presented by this assembly in 
Joint Convention to Judge Wm. H. 
Packwood, as a testimonial of his 
character and achievements and as a 
token of public gratitude and esteem. 





The Gorgas of the Philippines 


By Marian Taylor 


OODS HUTCHINSON, the 

\/ well-known medical expert, 

tells us that, from a health 

point of view, we are about 
coming to the conclusion that the pro- 
per study of mankind is insects, be- 
cause of their destructive power. Even 
the bomb-dropping Zeppelins and ae- 
roplanes, he says, are not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the 
mosquito and the fly as destroyers of 
life and limb. A million lives a year 
by malaria and yellow fever, he con- 
siders a conservative estimate. . 

Nor is malaria confined to the trop- 
ics. He reminds us that Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois and Iowa could never 
have been settled by the white race 
without the aid of quinine, giving the 
name of a famous old pioneer physi- 
cian of the Middle West as his author- 
ity for the statement. He also tells us 
that the malaria-carrying mosquito 
ranges clear up to our northern boun- 
dary, and many a new settlement in 
our Middle West and Northwest has 
been broken up and driven out by ma- 
laria, just as were the earliest Virginia 
settlers at Jamestown. Further, that 
up to a few years ago malaria was 
quite common along the coast and 
rivers of New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Southern Massachusetts, 
and that even yet the mosquito is an 
enemy there. 

We know, also by experience that 
California is not exempt from the 
same pestiferous insect, but it is com- 
forting to know that many mosquitoes 
are simply annoying and not harmful. 
Dr. Wiley it is who informs us that we 
may tell at a glance whether one that 
alights, for instance, on the back of 
the hand, and begins to insert her bill, 
is likely to inoculate with malaria or 


not. The following is his test: 

‘“Tf the back of the insect is prac- 
tically parallel with the back of your 
hand, and her head and her proboscic 
make an obtuse angle with the axis of 
her body, she is a harmless mosquito 
(culex.) On the other hand, if the 
axis of her body is practically continu- 
ous with that of the head and bill, she 
belongs to the anopheles type, and 
means business from the start. 

“She stands on her head to give 
greater power to her punch. If she 
has had any opportunity to become im- 
pregnated with malarial organisms, 
she is likely to carry enough of them 
on her bill to start an abundant crop 
of malaria-producers in your blood.” 

Cuba’s redemption from yellow 
fever is a thrilling story. For one 
hundred and fifty years Havana had 
suffered from that scourge, and the 
more the people cleaned up their city 
the worse conditions became, until, at 
last, a man from Alabama, Dr. W. C. 
Gorgas, took up the work of sanitation 
on the basis that the fever was caused 
by an infected house mosquito—the 
stegomyia. This fact had been pre- 
viously discovered by Doctor Donald 
Ross, an’ officer in the Indian Civil 
Service, but it was Major Jesse W. La- 
zear of the United States Army who 
bravely put it to the test. He bared 
his arm to the mosquito, and died in 
agony as the result, thus by the sac- 
rifice of his life paving the way for 
the salvation of thousands when Doc- 
tor Gorgas applied the discovery. 

In spite of this, however, the con- 
servative British Medical Journal 
would only go as far as admitting that 
the experiments in Cuba were sug- 
gestive, the yellow fever theory not 
yet being universally accepted. Then 
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came the supreme test in the Isthmus 
of Panama, with its fifty miles of jun- 
gle and two fever-infected cities; that 
awful region where, during the French 
regime, there was a death for every tie 
on the track, and where there was a 
higher mortality among the workmen 
ef that time than the old Guard of 
France showed during the Napoleonic 
wars, owing to lack of knowledge of 
the cause of the tropical disease. 

In 1904 the remarkable man who had 
stamped out fever in Cuba faced the 
stupendous problem of the disease-rid- 
den Isthmus of Panama, and his suc- 
cess in handling both yellow fever and 
malaria is a matter of history. Major- 
General Gorgas will go down to pos- 
terity as a benefactor of the human 
race. But for him the great achieve- 
ment of the Panama Canal would have 
been rendered impossible. 

Now another Southerner, Doctor 


George W. Daywalt, who settled as a 
physician in San Francisco thirty years 
ago, and who went to the Philippines 


as an army surgeon during the Span- 
ish-American war, has made himself 
famous by the magnificent work he has 
done on the Island of Mindoea. Since 
the war he has been helping to develop 
a sugar plantation there, but four years 
ago health conditions became so bad 
and the involved area so appallingly 
large—approximately one hundred 
square miles, that the problem became 
as serious as that which faced General 
Gorgas at Panama. 

Finally, a health committee, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Inter- 
ior, discovered that the deadly sickness 
destroying the people was caused by 
the carrier mosquito, anopheles, one 
of the twenty species of mosquitos in- 
festing that region, an insect that made 
its breeding places in the streams of 
the plantation. It was found out, 
moreover, that this particular mos- 
quito, after biting a person, remained 
about the house for eight days before 
it was possible for it to carry malaria. 
Hence it became a case, not of “swat- 
ting the fly,” but of catching the mos- 
quito, and the natives were taught by 
Doctor Daywalt to take a thin piece of 
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bamboo, bend -it into a circle about 
four inches in diameter, wrap it in 
spider webs, and then use it against 
the enemy. 

But it is questionable whether the 
easy-going Filipinos would have ex- 
erted themselves but for the persua- 
sive power of the Doctor who, in addi- 
tion to his brilliant intellect, has a 
most compelling charm. In this re- 
spect, he is like General Gorgas; both 
men are born diplomats, leading rather 
than driving those under them. 

“You know the Filipinos are credu- 
lous, so I turned their superstitions to 
good account,” said the Doctor during 
a recent visit to the United States. “I 
showed the salivary glands of the ano- 
pheles to a young native and told him 
that in them lived Asuang, the evil 
spirit that kills little children, and that 
all the mosquitoes in and around the 
house must be destroyed every week, 
or they would become death-carriers,” 
an admonition that worked like a 
charm. 

But the most remarkable part of the 
story is as follows, and it is like a fairy 
tale where one goblin ensnares another 
and then a bigger one comes along 
and swallows both. It appears that 
one day a native assistant was work- 
ing in a stream, and made the discov- 
ery that water bugs were eating the 
larvae of the mosquitoes—“wigglers,” 
he called the latter. In great excite- 
ment he told the Doctor, who immedi- 
ately began an investigation, which re- 
vealed two species of fish, in their 
turn, swallowing the bugs. 

“At first people wouldn’t believe 
me,” said the Doctor, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “nor would they take any 
stock in my plan, which was to corral 
the fish in a stream about a mile long 
and allow the water bugs to multiply 
till they were sufficient in number to 
consume all the larvae.” The result 
was little short of a miracle, for an 
area of twenty square miles was 
cleared of the disease-laden insects in a 
period of ten months, and there has 
not been a single case of infection 
since.” : 

The Doctor has an able corps of 
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trained Filipino assistants, and the 
death rate in the villages and towns of 
Mangarin has been reduced from 
eighty-six a thousand to four a thou- 
sand. The death rate in Mindoea four 
years ago was two hundred and fifty a 
thousand, and now it is less than that 
of the city of Washington; while the 
cost of protecting three thousand peo- 
ple—sleeping within the twenty square 
mile area—against the mosquito, was, 
for 1915, only one thousand dollars. 
And so, Doctor George W. Daywalt 
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is content to live far from the lure of 
modern city life, cut off from many of 
the comforts and most of the luxuries 
yt civilization that he may devote him- 
self to the interests of science and the 
fine work of a broad humanity. Back 
to the San Jose sugar plantation of 
Mindora has he gone, where the na- 
tives love him because he keeps their 
oid-time enemy, Asuang, away from 
their babies, and where he is regarded 
as something between an all-powerful 
friend and a fairy god-father. 
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A thousand labor that she may be free 


To bear that fine head haughtily and high, 
Each lock of hair arranged to please the eye 
With what a careful, cunning artistry! 
Dominion over age and care has she, 

Keeping her potent youth, which would pass by, 
Dormant and atrophied, thus to defy 

Travail of soul and body, and its fee. 


Unheard, a cry beats at her jeweled ear— 
The crying of her sisters in the dark; 

The world’s a playground, in her blinded eyes, 
A garnished, perfumed garden-spot, and here 
The brain which might have lit a lasting spark 
Ponders the problem of a bridge-club prize. 


MABEL RIcE BIGLer. 
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The Trend of Events 


By Cornett T. Stark 


to twenty, thirty or forty years 

ago, have doubtless noticed 

how much the world’s thought 
has changed since then, especially in 
regard to social fundamentals. It is 
remarkable that such developments 
should be coincidental with an epoch 
marking place reached by the Sun in 
the precession of the equinoxes, and 
yet, every two thousand years or so 
these radical changes in the attitude 
of humanity as a whole have occurred, 
as far back as history records and im- 
mensely farther, according to occult 
records. 

Just as two thousand years ago, ap- 
proximately, a period began from 
which we now even measure time it- 
self, so is there now being rapidly in- 
augurated another era, that of human 
rights. It is the Aquarian age of man 
which was predicted in 1485 to begin 
in 1881. That prophecy by the person 
who chose to be known as “Mother 
Shipton,” ended by saying that “The 
world to an end shall come, in eighteen 
hundred and eighty-one.” It did not 
mean that the planet would be de- 
stroyed, though such cataclysms as put 
Atlantis under the water in 9564 B. C. 
may occur before the age is fully ush- 
ered in. The present terrible condition 
in Europe is part of the birth agony in 
a literal sense, but the growth of gen- 
ezal enlightenment accomplished prior 
to this war, that had been proceeding 
in geometrical progression for fifty 
years. was due to many unseen agen- 
cies that carry on the process of evo- 
lution, chiefly the solar change from 
Pisces to Aquarius; and it was to this 
that Mother Shipton referred. 

At the beginning of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century the impetus 
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given to the aspirations of humanity 
by the Christ, or to that much of the 
world as he came especially to inspire, 
kad about spent itself. Christians 
were either spiritless and perfunctory, 
or zealous but bigoted. A typical il- 
lustration of the dogmatic and incon- 
sistent attitude of people who mistak- 
enly believed themselves to be Christ- 
like, is seen in the following letter: 


Boston, Sept. ye 15th, 1682. 
Te ye aged and beloved John Higgin- 
son: 

There be at sea a shippe called “Ye 
Welcome,” which has aboard an hun- 
died or more of ye heretics and malig- 
nants called Quakers, with W. Penne, 
who is ye chief scampe, at the head 
of them. Ye General Court has ac- 
cordingly given secret orders to Mas- 
ter Malache Huxett of ye brig “Pro- 
passe” to waylay sed “Welcome” as 
near ye coast of Codde as may be, and 
make captive ye sed Penne and his 
ungodly crewe so that ye Lord may 
be glorified and not mocked on ye soil 
of this new countre with ye heathen 
worship of these people. 

Much spoyle may be made by sell- 
ing ye whole lot to Barbadoes, where 
slaves fetch good prices in rumme and 
sugar, and shall not only do ye Lord 
good service in punishing the wicked, 
but we shall make great good for his 
ministers and people. Master Huxett 
feels hopeful, and I will set down ye 
news when his shippe comes back. 

Yours in ye bowels of Christ, 
CoTTON MATHER. 


The violent intolerance of that epoch 
is now almost unbelievable. But ex- 
elusiveness remains to some extent, 
and shows roughly the lines of divi- 
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sion meant for that time when im- 
pianted in the mind and nature of the 
Aryan race. “Get thee out of thy 
country into a land that I will show 
thee.” We have preserved for us there 
a record of the foundation of a new 
race, one which was intended to nour- 
ish ideals then unknown to the world. 
It was to be that which is known in 
Occultism as the Fifth Race, growing 
up as in part, a contemporary of the 
Atlantean or Fourth Race, whose later 
subraces still exist, notably the sev- 
enth or Mongolian. To guard against 
intermarriage with the older peoples, 
Abraham was directed to live apart 
from them, and to serve the purpose 
for which the new people was chosen, 
caste was established in its first sub- 
race. But as with every race, there 


- were to be seven sub-races, and it is 
the material for the sixth of these that 
is being gathered into that melting pot 
of the nations—the United States. To- 
day we see the warrior caste of old, 
surviving in form in India, but the peo- 
ple who made up that caste in 


its 
prime has after intermediate appear- 
ances in various places now largely re- 
incarnated in Prussia. In Germany 
there is also much of the merchant 
caste, but the western world contains 
few of the truly religious class: that 
retains its ancestral home in the 
Orient. 

Why is the knowledge of those 
basic laws of life that are known as 
“karma” and “reincarnation,” not 
world wide instead of being confined 
to some six or eight hundred millions 
of people, most of whom live in Asia? 
We white people regard ourselves as 
the best educated and most scientific 
of all earth’s inhabitants, present or 
past. How do we know that? Dili- 
gent research shows that the ancients 
knew more, not less, than we. Atlan- 
tean culture reaching a flowering sea- 
son not only in Atlantis, but in its 
colonies of Egypt and Peru, that has 
not been equaled since. But as all 
things move in cycles, the law of per- 
iodicy obscured that degree of culture 
in decline at least, only to be raised 
again at the flow of the tide during 
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which other ideals are being culti- 
vated. If there were not places on 
earth where initiative and the creative 
faculty of human kind could be espe- 
cially trained, those powers would re- 
main latent and the chief glories of life 
could not properly manifest in us. 
When from childhood an Oriental is 
taught the basic laws of his being, he 
comes to feel that God’s plan provides 
for every contingency, with the result 
to him that there is no need to con- 
stantly improve, and he achieves the 
extreme of simplicity. But when 
through suitable environment by birth 
he is given the idea that there is but 
the one life in which to accomplish all 
things, there is incentive to great ef- 
fort, and while we who are so born suf- 
fer the extreme of complexity and tur- 
moil, the otherwise dormant ability to 
create, to become skilled artisans and 
co-workers with God, is in this man- 
ner exercised. Every otherwise 
worthless toy that men strive for has 
that value. The work of the Cauca- 
sian or fifth sub-race, which has yet to 
reach its greatest height, is being car- 
ried on under those conditions of ig- 
norance in regard to karma and rein- 
carnation, which for it have been 
proper. 

In this day and land of intellectual 
pride, race prejudice runs rather high. 
The color line is drawn by most of our 
people, but curiously enough it seems 
to be more clearly felt by those indi- 
viduals most recently members of the 
more primitive races. It is a God im- 
planted instinct to keep race magnet- 
ism pure, but it should not follow that 
because a given people is younger and 
therefore less highly evolved, we 
should be arrogant and patronizing to- 
ward them. If we are indeed superior, 
let us show it in our patience and help- 
fulness to those races. The dark 
skinned members of humanity are 
quick to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the whites, and also they are quick 
to notice when we fail in the respon- 
sibilities that that fact devolves upon 
us. They are human just as we, only 
younger. Their stage of growth has its 
own peculiar needs. The habits of 
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thought, the customs, and the ideals 
cf those classes, are for them until 
such a time as they outgrow them. 
Their great religious Teachers present 
in due order the ideals that must be 
achieved in the course of the journey 
just ahead of them, and along which 
we, perhaps, have already gone. Fre- 
quently it is the same great Teacher 
who at another time and under another 
name, gave some other phase of 
Truth to a restricted portion of the 
world, and yet the separated followers 
revile their own Prophet under that 
other name, not knowing what to do. 
Immense periods of time are in- 
volved in the maturing of a horde of 
bodies that will express within certain 
limits any one quality of the Divine 
Life as the chief characteristic of that 
horde. 100,000 years ago the Great 
Being in whose care the destiny of na- 
tions had been placed isolated a tribe 
from the white or fifth subrace of the 
Atlanteans, known as the Semitic, in 
order to found the Aryan or Caucasian 
race. The Ruler and also the Priest 


were men far in advance of the people 
under them, and this Bodhisattva, the 
future Buddha, founded a new religion 


for their use. About 40,000 B. C. a 
portion of them went into training for 
the second sub-race, known technically 
as the Arabian. Ten thousand years 
later the Iranian or third, went forth 
into Asia Minor, and their descendants 
of to-day include Persians, Afghans 
and Baluchis. At about 20,000 B. C. 
the most refined of them were used to 
found the fourth or Keltic division, 
and in them the same Ruler and the 
same Priest strove to awaken artistic 
sensibility and imagination. By 10,- 
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000 B. C. a portion of them had be- 
come the ancient Greeks, sometimes 
called Pelasgians. Others became the 
Milesians who entered Ireland from 
the South only to meet their own peo- 
ple coming down from the North as 
Scandinavians. About 8,500 B. C. the 
fifth sub-race of the Aryan or Fifth 
Root Race, left Dhagestan and settled 
about Cracow, Poland, where it re- 
mained for some hundreds of years. 
Then the Slavs divided off, secondly 
the Letts, and thirdly the Germanic, 
one branch of which became the Teu- 
tons, and they gave their name to the 
present dominant faction from which 
the coming race will be derived. The 
table given below shows the names of 
the two Teachers of the Fifth Race, 
and their messages as suited to cer- 
tain sub-races. 

It was about 8,000 B. C. that the 
Manu ordained the Caste system, now 
so fanatically adhered to, but so little 
understood. It applied to the Aryans 
proper, or present day East Indians, 
and was to preserve their purity as a 
new people while living among the 
Toltecs whose effete civilization they 
had supplanted. It is from the Brah- 
mana or very high class of these Ar- 
yans that the body of a disciple of the 
coming Teacher will be chosen for 
His use, and when He begins His 
great work of reconstruction for the 
rise of a new race, it will be with an 
ideal to attain that is the highest yet 
given any people—that of Co-operation 
or Brotherhood. Not Equality, but 
Unselfishness. 

The circumstance that, although of 
the Caucasian Race, He will show a 
pigmentation, will provide a test for 


Fifth Root Race 


(Sub-races) 
Aryan 
Arabian 
Iranian 
Keltic 
Aryan 


Lord Gautama 


Aryan 
Lord Maitreya 


1 Vyasa .... 
2 Thoth (Hermes) Arabia 
3 Zarathustra 
4 Orpheus .. 
1 Buddha ... 


1 Krishna .. 
Teutonic 5 Christus .. 


India Duty 

Knowledge 

Purity 

Beauty 

Law (of Evolution) 


Persia 
Greece 
India 


India 
Europe 
America 


Devotion 
Self-sacrifice 
Brotherhood 
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those who only theoretically believe in 
Brotherhood. Not that He is likely to 
proclaim Himself for what He is, a 
Supreme Teacher, the Lord Maitreya 
who as Christ used the body of His 
disciple Jesus for the three years of 
His ministry among men while incul- 
cating Self-sacrifice. But as a de- 
spised Oriental He will give an im- 
petus to the present movement for fair 
dealing among men, that will cause it 
to grow into a mighty religion, an ethi- 
cal code by which men will strive to 


abide, until it in its turn has become a 
travesty in the lives of succeeding na- 
tions, so far removed from the inspira- 
tion of His presence as to fail of real- 
izing what His life of Brotherhood had 
been. 


“Then of Thee-in-me who works be- 
hind 

The veil, I lifted up my hands to find 

A lamp amid the darkness; and I heard 

As from without: ‘The Me-within-thee 
blind.’ ” 





THE HIDDEN SONG 


There’s a song somewhere in the heart of the world, that is waiting a 
searcher’s eye, 
A song with a melody sweet and true, 
Of hope unfailing and courage new, 
I can find it if I try. 


Some day when with love of throbbing life, my heart beats high and strong 
‘Twill become entuned to the melody, 
And echo in cadence glad and free, 
The words of the waiting song. 


Men will say: “He has built us a new sweet song, with the poet’s wonderful 
art,” 
Knowing not that I only found the song, 
The silent melody held so long 
In the world’s eternal heart. 


Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 





The Driving of the Golden Spike 


When East Met West on the Great Overland 


Some Personal Reminiscences of the Event 


By Bernetta Alphin Atkinson 


1869, when East met West over 

the shining track which 

spanned the continent from 
ocean to ocean, marked an important 
epoch in the history of California. The 
meeting of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road and the Union Pacific at the little 
town of Promontory in Utah, made an 
end of the isolation of the Western 
coast from the field of activities in the 
Eastern States, and opened an era of 
prosperity and advancement for both 
East and West. 

I was a child at the time, living with 
my parents in Promontory, where the 
two roads met. My father was a ’49er 
and a constitutional pioneer, and he, 
with his family, had followed the 
building of the trans-continental road 
for several years, living sometimes in 
tents until more substantial homes 
could be built. I well remember a red 
letter day in Fort Sanders, Wyoming, 
during the year 1868, when President 
U. S. Grant, General Sherman, Gen- 
eral Phil Sheridan and other famous 
men of the period came in a body to 
inspect the road. One of the features 
of the occasion was the marching of 
all the children of the little town to 
meet the celebrities at the depot. I 
was one of the smallest of the group, 
but I swelled with pride to have the 
privilege of shaking hands with the 
president and the great generals. 

The Central Pacific, building east- 
ward, under California promoters, em- 
ployed Chinese labor, while the Union 
forging west over mountains and des- 
ert, employed Irishmen. As the roads 


‘["s memorable day of May 10th, 


approached each other, and the labor- 
ers of the two enterprises got in sight 
of each other, a bitter hostility sprang 
up between them. The Irishmen, re- 
senting the employment of Chinese 
labor, were domineering and abusive 
to the stolid and long suffering Orien- 
tals. Occasionally they would put in 
a blast and set it off without warning 
the Chinamen, causing serious injury 
in several cases. The contractors on 
each side did their best to promote 
peace, but with poor results. One day 
the Chinamen scored even with the 
Irish by putting what they called a 
grave in their work of excavating, and 
waiting until the Irishmen were busy 
at work, set off the blast, burying a 
number of the Irish, who were working 
just under them. The result was that 
the gallant Hibernians took off their 
hats to the “Yellow Peril,” and from 
that time on, hostilities ceased and 
harmony prevailed. My father, in 
telling the story, used to say the best 
way to keep peace with an Irishman 
was to fight him. 

All was excitement at the little town 
of Promontory, on the morning of 
May 10th, 1869, for the last rail, that 
jeined the two roads, was to be laid, 
and the golden spike was to be driven. 
The citizens had been making fitting 
preparations for days. The National 
flag floated from many staffs, and 
gaily colored bunting festooned the 
business ‘houses on the one rude street. 
Platforms had been built for the 
speakers, and a band engaged for the 
occasion. 

My father called us at daybreak, 
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and mother hurried up the breakfast 
in order to be early at the scene of 
the great event. It was well that we 
did so, for a big crowd gathered from 
all parts of the country. Looking 
around from our choice position we 
saw vehicles of all descriptions pour- 
ing in from the surrounding country, 
loaded with wondering and curious hu- 
manity. There were covered wagons, 
filled with men, women and children, 
buggies, ox-teams, spring wagons 
from the ranches, and men and women 
on horseback, all eager to witness the 
ceremonies which were to signalize 
the great event. Many of them had 
never seen a railroad train, and had 
traveled all night in order to behold 
the wonderful sight. 

And it was certainly a spectacular 
event. It had been arranged that the 
trains from New York and from Cali- 
fornia should reach Promontory at the 
same time. To my childish imagina- 
tion it seemed an age that we waited, 
with our eyes fixed on the vanishing 
peint of first one road and then the 
other. When we heard the distant 
whistles, answering to each other, 
there was a craning of necks and a 
deafening cheer. The first to pull in 
was the Central Pacific, with a train- 
load from California. Very soon the 
Union Pacific arrived. The first to 
alight was a detachment of troops 
from Fort Douglas, Salt Lake City, ac- 
companied by a military band. Then 
came Mr. Thomas C. Durant, Mr. Sid- 
ney Dillon, Mr. John R. Duff and a 
car load of friends and prominent men 
representing the Union Pacific. 

The Central Pacific brought Leland 
Stanford, Mr. Colton, Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, Charles Crocker, all magnates 
of the road, and many more identified 
with its fortunes. The two trains stood 
facing each other, and a hush fell on 
the multitude, as they realized that 
this was the making of history, that it 
marked an epoch in the progress of 
Civilization on the Western continent. 

Representatives from different 
Western States had brought spikes 
made from minerals of their States. 
The two rails were laid, and the cour- 


tesy was accorded these representa- 
tives to drive their spikes. 

But the grand, breathless climax 
was reached when Leland Stanford 
stepped forward with a full size 
golden spike and drove it in place, 
uniting the rails of the two roads, and 
completing the span of the great trans- 
continental railroad, bringing the 
East to the West. The engineers ad- 
vanced their locomotives until they 
touched each other, and each broke a 
bottle of champagne on the opposite 
engine, thus wedding the two roads in- 
to one. The telegraph instruments 
were so arranged that every blow 
struck on the spike sounded in New 
York, Washington and San Francisco. 
The president, Generals Sherman and 
Sheridan and many others received 
the signals and heard the blows. Then 
the word “Done!” was wired, and the 
crowd set up a tremendous and pro- 
longed shouting. The bands played 
patriotic tunes, guns were fired and 
pandemonium reigned for a time. 

When Mr. Stanford stepped to the 
platform he was greeted with great 
applause. His speech was followed 
by others from representatives of both 
roads, and the enthusiasm waxed tu- 
multuous. At the close of the exer- 
cises, the golden spike was removed 
and was subsequently cut into minia- 
ture spikes an inch and a half long, 
engraved with the date, the occasion 
and the name of the individual receiv- 
ing them, and distributed among the 
magnates and big contractors of the 
roads. I have one of these souvenirs 
before me as I write. It brings back 
the charm and glory of that long-gone 
day in little Promontory, and a wave 
of the old enthusiasm warms my heart. 

The meeting of the roads across the 
continent was perhaps the most signi- 
cant event of the century. California 
and the Pacific Coast, isolated from the 
Eastern part of the United States, 
separated by mountains and deserts 
from the heart of commerce and in- 
dustry, had evolved its own civiliza- 
tion and culture. It was a world to it- 
self. The mines of Nevada had 
poured in their wealth and built cities 
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and developed great areas. Art and 
science, schools and colleges were es- 
tablished. The drama flourished, and 
had already introduced to the world 
such stars as Booth, John McCullough, 
Mrs. Williams, Lotta and a host of 
lesser lights. Joaquin Miller was giv- 
ing the Iliad of the West in ringing 
verse, Bret Harte was wielding his 
fascinating pen, portraying the life of 
the mining camps, Frank Pixley was 
hurling his brilliant satires at every- 
thing he could hit, the daily papers 
were distributed in metropolitan style, 
Tom Hill was painting his mountain 
scenes. The little world of the West 
seemed sufficient unto itself, and the 
result was a slightly provincial senti- 
ment of content and local pride. The 


opening of the trans-continental high- 
way brought, in a great surging stream, 
the interests and customs of the East, 
to mingle with those of the West, and 
in turn carried the impetus of the spirit 
of the West, glowing with ambition, 
rich in enterprise, in mineral, in cli- 


mate, in all potential possibilities, to 
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the staid, methodical East. Each 
needed the other, and the meeting of 
the roads was a signal of the merging 
of interests into one grand and power- 
ful nation. The little crowd at Pro- 
montory who witnessed the driving of 
the golden spike on that memorable 
spring day scarcely dreamed they 
were assisting in a wonderful and 
bloodless revolution. 

A torch light procession, a ball and 
banquet rounded up the great celebra- 
tion. For myself, I was a trifle disap- 
pointed in the personnel of the mag- 
nates. I had heard my father speak 
of the “big men” of affairs, and I was 
scmewhat awed that they all wore silk 
hats; but their stature did not impress 
me as “big.” The week before I had 
been punished for following in the 
wake of the Tom Thumb cortege, 
when the little “General,” his wife, 
Minnie Warren, and Commodore Nutt, 
paraded the street in their miniature 
carriages. They were “Little People,” 
and I expected to see the “Big Men” 
gigantic in proportion. 





The Good Word 


By B. C. Cable 


the troops were worn out, and in- 

deed it is hard to find words to 

convey to any one who has not ex- 
perienced some days of a mixture of 
fighting and forced marching how ut- 
terly exhausted, how dead beat, how 
stupefied and numbed in mind and 
body the men were. For four days 
and nights they had fought and dug 
trenches and marched and fought 
again, and halted to dig again, and 
fought again, and extricated them- 
selves under hailing bullets and pour- 
ing shells from positions they never 
expected to leave alive, only to scram- 
ble together into some sort of ragged- 
shaped units and march again. And 
all this was under a fierce August sun, 
with irregular meals and sometimes no 
meals, at odd times with a scarcity or 
complete want of water, at all times 
with a burning lack and want of sleep. 

This want of sleep was the worst 
of it all. Any sort of fighting is heavy 
sleep inducing; when it is prolonged 
for days and nights without one good, 
full, satisfying sleep the desire for 
rest becomes a craving, an all-absorb- 
ing, aching passion. At first a man 
wants a bed or space to lie down and 
stretch his limbs and pillow his head 
and sink into dreamless oblivion; at 
last he would give his last possession 
merely to be allowed to lean against 
a wall, to stand upright on his feet and 
close his eyes: To keep awake is tor- 
ture, to lift and move each foot is a 
desperate effort, to keep the burning 
eyes open and seeing an agony. It 
takes the most tremendous effort of 
will to contemplate another five min- 
utes of wakefulness, another hundred 
yards to be covered; and here were 
hours, endless hours, of wakefulness, 
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miles and tens of miles to be covered. 

Cruelly hard as the conditions were 
for the whole retreating army, the rear- 
guard suffered the worst by a good 
deal. They were under the constant 
threat of attack, were halted every 
now and then under that threat or to 
allow the main body to keep a suffi- 
cient distance, had to make some at- 
tempt to dig in again, had to endure 
spasmodic shelling either in their 
shallow trenches or as they marched 
along the road. 

By the fourth day the men were re- 
duced to the condition of automatons. 
They marched—no, it could hardly be 
said any longer that they “marched;” 
they stumbled and staggered along like 
Ccrunken men; their chins were sunk 
on their chests, their jaws hung slack, 
their eyes were set in a fixed and 
glassy stare, or blinked, and shut and 
epened heavily, slowly, and drowsily, 
their feet trailed draggingly, their 
knees sagged under them. When the 
word passed to halt, the front ranks 
behind bumped into them and raised 
heads and vacant staring eyes for a 
moment and then let them drop again 
in a stupor of apathy. The change, the 
cessation of automatic motion, was too 
much for many men; once halted they 
could no longer keep their feet, and 
Gropped and sat or rolled helplessly to 
lie in the dust of the road. These men 
who fell were almost impossible to 
rouse. They sank into sleep that was 
almost a swoon, and no. shaking or 
calling or cursing could rouse them or 

et them up again. The officers, know- 
ing this, tried to keep them from sit- 
ting or lying down, moved, staggering 
themselves as they walked, to and fro 
along the line, exhorting, begging, be- 
seeching, or scolding and _ swearing, 
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and ordering the men to keep up, to 
stand, to be ready to move on. And 
when the order was given again, the 
pathetically ridiculous order to “Quick 
march,” the front ranks slowly roused 
and shuffled off, and the rear stirred 
slowly and with an effort heaved their 
rifles over their shoulders again and 
reeled after the leaders. 

Scores of the men had abandoned 
packs and haversacks, all of them had 
cast away their overcoats. Many had 
taken their boots off and marched with 
rags or puttees wound round their 
blistered and swollen feet. But no 
matter what one or other or all had 
thrown away, there was no man with- 
out his rifle, his full ammunition 
pouches and his bayonet. These 
things weighed murderously, cut deep 
and agonizingly into the shoulders, 
cramped arms and fingers to an aching 
numbness; but every man clung to 
them, had never a thought of throwing 
them into the ditch, although many of 
them had many thoughts of throwing 
themselves there. 

Many fell out—fell out in the literal 
as well as the drill sense of the word; 
swerved to the side of the road and 
missed foot in the ditch and fell there, 
or stumbled in the ranks, tripped, lack- 
ing the brain or body quickness to re- 
cover themselves, collapsed and rolled 
and lay helpless. Others, again, 
gasped a word or two to a comrade or 
an N. C. O., stumbled out of the ranks 
to the roadside, sank down with hang- 
ing head and rounded shoulders to a 
sitting position. Few or none of these 
men deliberately lay down. They sat 
till the regiment had plodded his trail- 
ing length past, tried to stagger to 
knees and feet, succeeded, and stood 
swaying a moment, and then lurched 
off after the rear ranks; or failed, 
stared stupidly after them, collapsed 
again slowly and completely. All these 
were left to lie where they fell. It was 
useless to urge them to move because 
every officer and N. C. O. knew that 
no man gave up while he had an ounce 
of strength or energy left to carry on, 
that orders or entreaties had less power 
to keep a man moving than his own 
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dogged pluck and will, that when these 
“failed to keep a man going nothing else 
could succeed. 

All were not of course so hopelessly 
done as this. There were still a num- 
ber ot the tougher muscled, the firmer 
willed, who kept their limbs moving 
with conscious volition, who still re- 
tained some thinking power, who even 
at times exchanged a few words or a 
mouthful of curses. These, and the 
officers, kept the whole together, kept 
them moving by force of example, set 
the pace for them and gave them the 
direction. Most of them were in the 
leading ranks of their own companies, 
merely because their greater energy 
had carried them there past and 
through the ranks of those whose 
minds were nearly or quite a blank, 
whose bodies were more completely 
exhausted, whose will-power was re- 
duced to a blind and sheep-like instinct 
to follow a leader, move when and 
where the dimly seen khaki form or 
tramping boots in front of them 
moved, stop when and where they 
stopped. 

The roads by which the army was 
retreating were cumbered and in places 
choked and blocked with fugitive pea- 
santry fleeing from the advancing Ger- 
mans, spurred into and upon their 
flight by the tales that reached them 
of ravished Belgium, by first-hand ac- 
counts of the murder of old men and 
women and children, of rape and vio- 
lation and pillage and burning. Their 
slow, crawling procession checked and 
hindered the army transport, added to 
the trials of the weary troops by mak- 
ing necessary frequent halts and de- 
viations off the road and back to it to 
clear some block in the traffic, where 
a cart had broken down, or where 
worn-out women with hoilow cheeks 
and staring eyes, and children with 
dusty, tear streaked faces crowded and 
filled the road. 

The rear-guard passed numbers of 
these lying utterly exhausted by the 
roadside, and the road for miles was 
strewn with the wreckage of the re- 
treat, with men who had fallen out un- 
able longer to march on blistered or 
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bleeding feet, or collapsed in the heed- 
less sleep of complete exhaustion; 
with broken-down carts dragging clear 
into the roadside and spilled with their 
jumbled contents into the ditch; with 
crippled horses and footsore cattle; 
with quivering-lipped, gray-haired old 
men, and dry eyed, cowering women 
and frightened, clinging children. 
Some of these peasantry roused them- 
selves as the last of the rear-guard 
regiments came up with them, strug- 
gled again to follow on the road, or 
Gragged themselves clear of it and 
sought refuge and hiding in abandon- 
ed cottages or barns or the deep dry 
ditches. 

At one point where the road crept 
up the long slope of a hill the rear- 
guard came under the long range fire 
of the German guns. The shells came 
roaring down, to burst in clouds of 
belching black smoke in the fields to 
either side of the road, or to explode 
with a sharp tearing cr-r-ash in the 
air, their splinters and bullets raining 
down out of the thick white woolly 
smoke cloud that coiled and writhed 
and unfolded in slow heavy oily ed- 
dies. 

One battalion the rear guard was 
halted at the foot of the hill and spread 
out off the road and across the line of 
it. Again they were told not to lie 
down, and for the most part the men 
obeyed, leaning heavily with their 
arms folded on the muzzles of their 
rifles or watching the regiments crawl- 
ing slowly up the road with the coal- 
black shell bursts in the fields about 
them or the white air bursts of the 
shrapnel above them. 

“Pretty bloomin’ sight—I don’t 
think,” growied a gaunt and weary 
eyed private. The man next him 
laughed shortly. ‘Pretty one for the 
Germs, anyway,” he said; “and one 
they’re seein’ a sight too often for my 
fancy. They'll be forgettin’ wot our 
faces look like if we keep on at this 
everlasting running away.” 

“Blast ’em,” said the first speaker, 
savagely, “but our turn will come pres- 
ently. Do you think this yarn is right, 
Jacko, that we’re retiring this way just 
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to draw ’em away from their base ?” 

“Gawd knows,” said Jacko; “but 
they didn’t bring us over here to do 
nothing but run away, and you can bet 
on that, Peter.” 

An order passed down the line, and 
the men began to move slowly into the 
road again and to shake into some 
sort of formation on it, and then to 
plod off up the hill in the wake of 
the rest. The shells were still plas- 
tering the hillside and crashing over 
the road, and several men were hit as 
the battalion tramped wearily up the 
hill. Even the shells failed to rouse 
most of the men from their apathy 
aad weariness, but those it did stir 
it roused mainly to angry resentment 
or sullen oath mumblings and curses. 

“Well, Jacko,” said Peter, bitterly, 
“T’ve knowed I haid a fair chance o’ 
being shot, but burn me if ever I 
thought I was going to be shot in the 
back.” 

“It’s a long way to Tipperary,” said 
Jacko, “and there’s bound to be a 
turning in it somewheres.” 

“And it’s a longer way to Berlin if 
we keeps on marching like this with 
our backs to it,” grumbled Peter. 

The sound of another approaching 
shell rose from a faint moan to a 
loud shriek, to a roar, to a wild tor- 
rent of yelling, whooping, rush of an 
express train, whirlwind noise; and 
then, just when it seemed to each man 
that the shell was about to fall directly 
on his own individual head, it burst 
with a harsh crash over them, and a 
storm of bullets and fragments whis- 
tled and hummed down, hitting the 
field’s soft ground with deep “whutts,” 
clashing sharply on the harder road. 
A young officer jerked out a cry, stum- 
bled blindly forward a few paces with 
outstretched arms, pitched and fell 
heavily on his face. He was close to 
where Peter and Jacko marched, and 
the two shambled together to where 
he lay, lifted and turned him over. Nei- 
ther needed a second look. ‘Done in,” 
said Peter, briefly, and “Never knew 
wot hit him,” agreed Jacko. 

An officer ran back to them, fol- 
luwed slowly and heavily by another. 
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There was no question as to what 
should be done with the lad’s body. 
He had to be left there, and the utmost 
they could do for him was to lift and 
carry him—four dog-tired men, hardly 
able to lift their feet and carry their 
own bodies—to a cottage by the road- 
side, and bring him into an empty 
room with a litter of clothes and papers 
spilled about the floor from the tum- 
bled drawers, and lay him on a dis- 
heveled bed and spread a crumpled 
sheet over him. 

“Let’s hope they’ll bury him de- 
cently,” said one of the officers. The 
other was pocketing the watch and few 
pitiful trinkets he had taken from the 
lad’s pockets. ‘Hope so,” he said, 
dully. “Not that it matters much to 
poor old Dicky. Come on, we must 
move, or I’ll never be able to catch up 
with the others.” 

They left the empty house quietly, 
pulling the door gently shut behind 
them. 

“Pore little Blinker,” said Jacko, as 
they trudged up the road after the bat- 
tallion; “the best blooming officer the 
platoon ever ’ad.” 

“The best I ever ’ad in all my 
seven,” said Peter. “I ain’t forgettin’ 
the way ’e stood up for me afore the 
C. O. at Aldershot when I was car- 
peted for drunk. And ’im trying to 
stand with the right side of ’is face 
turned away from the light, so the C. 
OQ. wouldn’t spot the black eye I gave 
’*im in that same drunk!” 

“Ah, and that was just like ’im,” 
said Jacko. ‘And to think he’s washed 
out with a hole in the back of his ’ead 
—the back of it, mind you.” 

Peter cursed sourly. 

The battalion trailed wearily on un- 
ti) noon. halted then, and for the 
greater part flung themselves down 
and slept on the roadside for the two 
hours they waited there; were roused 
—as many of them, that is, as would 
rouse, for many, having stopped the 
machine-like motion of marching, 
could not recommence it, and had to 
be left there—and plodded on again 
through the baking afternoon heat. 
They had marched over thirty miles 
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that day when at last they trailed into 
a small town where they were told 
they were to be billeted for the night. 
Other troops, almost as worn as them- 
selves, were to take over the duties 
of rear. guard next day, but although 
that was good enough news it was 
nothing to the fact that to-night, now, 
the battalion was to halt and lie down 
and take their fill—if the Huns let 
them—of sleep. 

They were halted in the main 
square and waited there for what 
seemed to the tired men an intermin- 
able time. 

“Findin’ billets,” said Jacko. ‘““Wish 
they’d hurry up about it.” 

“Seems to me there’s something 
more than billets in the wind,” said 
Peter suspiciously. ‘Wot’s all the of- 
ficers confabbin’ about, an’ wot’s that 
tamasha over there with them staff 
officers an’ the C. O.?” 

The tamasha broke up, and the C. 
O. tramped back to the group of his 
officers, and after a short parley they 
saluted him and walked over to the 
battalion. 

“Fall in,” came the order sharply. 
“Fall in there, fall in.” 

Most of the men were sitting along 
the curb of the pavement or in the 
dusty road, or standing leaning on 
their rifles. They rose and moved 
heavily and stiffly, and shuffled into 
line. 

“Wot is it, sergeant?” asked Jacko 
suspiciously. ‘Wot’s the move?” 

“We’re going back,” said the ser- 
geant. “Hurry up there, you. Fall 
in. Were going back, and _ there’s 
some word of a fight.” 

The word flew round the ranks. 

“Going back—a fight—back Fe 

Across the square another regiment 
tramped stolidly and turned down a 
side street. A man in their rear ranks 
turned and waved a hand to the wait- 
ing battalion. “So long, chums,” he 
called. “See you in Berlin.” 

“Ga’ strewth,” said Jacko, and drew 
a deep breath. “Goin’ back; and a 
fight; and the old Bluffs on the move 
too. In Berlin, eh; wonder wot they’ve 
heard. Back—blimey, Peter, I believe 
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blinkin’ ’Uns 
I believe we’re goin’ to ad- 


we're going for the 
again. 
vance.” 

That word went round even faster 
than the other, and where it passed it 
left behind it a stir of excitement, a 
straightening of rounded shoulders, a 
lifting of lolling heads. “Going back 
—going to attack this time—going to 
advance——”’ 

Actually this was untrue, or partly 
so at least. They were going back, 
but still merely acting as rear guard 
to take-up a position clear of the town 
and hold it against the threat of too 
close pressing pursuit. But the men 
knew nothing of that at the time. They 
were going back; there was word of 
a fight; what else did that spell but 
‘a finish to this cursed running away, 
an advance instead of a retreat? The 
rumor acted like strong wine to the 
men. They moved to the parade or- 
ders with something of their old 
crilled and disciplined appearance; 
they swung off in their fours with a de- 
cent atternmpt to keep the step, with 
their heads more or less erect and their 
snoulders back. And when the head 
of the column turned off the square 
back into the same street they had 
come up into the town, a buzz of talk 
and calling ran through the ranks, a 
voice piped up shakily, “It’s a Long 
Way to Tipperary,” and a dozen, a 
score, a hundred voices took up the 
chorus sturdily and defiantly. The 
battalion moved out with the narrow 
streets ringing to their steady tramp, 
tramp, over the pave cobbles and the 
sound of their singing. Once clear of 
the town, it is true, the singing died 
away and the regular tramping march 
tailed off into the murmuring shuffle 
of feet moving out of step. But the 
Geadly apathy had lifted from the 
men, there was an air of new life about 
them; one would never have known 
this battalion for the one that had 
marched in over the same road half 
an hour before. Then they were no 
more than a broken, dispirited crowd, 
their minds dazed, their bodies 
numbed with fatigue, moving me- 
chanically,. dully, apathetically, still 
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plodding and shuffling their feet for- 
ward merely because their conscious 
minds had set their limbs the task, 
and then the tired brain, run down, 
had left the machinery of their bodies 
still working—working jerkily and 
slackly perhaps, but snevertheless 
working as it would continue to work 
until the overstrained muscles refused 
their mechanical duty. 

Now they were a battalion, a knitted 
and coherent body of fighting men, 
still worn out and fatigued almost to 
the point of collapse, but with working 
minds, with a conscious thought in 
their brains, with discipline locking 
their ranks again, with the prospect of 
a fight ahead, with the hope strong in 
them that the tide was turning, that 
they were done with the running away 
and retreating and abandoning hard- 
fought fields they were positive they 
had won; that now their turn was 
come, that here they were commenc- 
ing the longed-for advance. 

And as they marched they heard 
behind them a deep boo-boom, boo- 
beom, boo-moom, and the whistling 
rush of the shells over their heads. 
That and the low muttering rumble of 
guns far out on the flank brought to 
them a final touch of satisfaction. They 
were advancing, and the guns were 
supporting them already then—good, 
oh, good! 

And as they marched back down 
the road they had come they met some 
of their stragglers hobbling painfully 
on bandaged feet, or picked them up 
from where they still lay in a stupor 
of sleep on the roadside. And to all 
of them the one word “advance” was 
enough. “We’re going back—it’s an 
advance,” turned them staggering 
round to limp back in the tail of the 
battalion, or lifted them to their feet 
to follow on as best they might. They 
picked up more than their own men, 
tco, men of other regiments who had 
straggled and fallen out, but now drew 
fresh store of strength from the cheer- 
ful word ‘‘advance,” and would not be 
denied their chance to be in the van 
of it, but tailed on in rear of the bat- 
talion and struggled to keep up with 
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them. “We’re all right, sir,” said one 
when an officer would have turned him 
and sent him back to find his own bat- 
talion. ‘“We’re pretty near done in on 
marching; but there’s a plenty fight 
left in us—specially when it’s an ad- 
vance.” 

“Jacko,” said Peter, “I’m damn near 
dead; but thank the Lord I won’t have 
to die running away.” 

“All I asks,” said Jacko, “is as fair 
a target on ’em as we’ve had before, 
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and a chance to put a hole in the back 
of some of their heads.” 

“Ah” said Peter. ! “Pore little 
Blinker. They’ve got to pay for him 
and a few more like him.” 

“They ‘ave, blarst them,” said 
Jacko savagely, and dropped his hand 
to his bayonet haft, slid the steel half 
out and home again. “Don’t fret, 
chum, they’ll pay—soon or late, this 
time or next, one day or another— 
they'll pay.” 





The Passing of a Zeppelin 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


since the great air raid on London 

we knew that much had been done 

in the way of strengthening the de- 
fenses. Just what had been done we 
did not, of course, and do not know. 
We knew that there were more and 
better guns and searchlights, and 
probably greatly improved means of 
anticipating the coming of the raiders 
and of following and reporting their 
movements after they did come. At 
the same time we also knew that the 
latest Zeppelin had been greatly im- 
proved; that it was larger, faster, cap- 
able of ascending to a greater altitude, 
and probably able to stand more and 
heavier gun-fire than its prototype of 
a year ago. It seemed to be a ques- 
tion, therefore, of whether or not the 
guns could range the raiders, and, if 
so, do them any vital damage when 
they did hit them. The aeroplane was 
an unknown quantity, and, in the popu- 
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lar mind at least, not seriously reck- 
oned with. London knew that the cru- 
cial test would not come until an air- 
ship tried again to penetrate to the 
heart of the metropolitan area, and 
awaited the result calmly, if not quite 
indifferently. 

The Zeppelin raids of the spring and 
early summer, numerous as they had 
been, had done a negligible amount of | 
military damage, and scarcely more to 
civil property. The death list, too, had 
mercifully been very low. It seemed 
significant, however, that the main 
London defenses had been avoided 
during all of this time, indicating, ap- 
parently that the raiders were reluctant 
to lift the lid of the Pandora’s box that 
was laid out so temptingly before them 
for fear of the possible consequences. 
Twice or thrice, watching with my 
glasses after I had been awakened by 
distant bomb explosions or gun fire, I 
had seen a_ shell-pocketed airship 
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draw back, as a yellow dog refuses the 
challenge that his intrusion has pro- 
voked, and glide off into the darkness 
of some safer area. ‘Would they try 
it again?” was the question Londoners 
asked themselves as the dark of the 
moon came round each month, and, ex- 
cept for the comparatively few who 
had had personal experience of the 
terror and death that follow the swath 
of an air-raider, most of them seemed 
rather anxious to have the matter put 
to the test. 

Last night—just twelve “darks-of- 
the-moon” after the first great raid of 
1915—the test came. It was hardly a 
conclusive one, perhaps (though that 
may well have come before these lines 
find their way into print), but it was 
certainly highly illuminative. I write 
this on my return to London from 
viewing—twenty miles away—a tan- 
gled mass of wreckage and a heap of 
charred trunks that are all that remain 
of a Zeppelin and its crew which— 
whether by accident, intent or the force 
of circumstances will probably never 
be known—rushed in where two others 
of its aerial sisters feared to fly, and 
paid the cost. 

There was nothing of the surprise 
(to London, at least; as regards the 
ili-starred Zeppelin crew none can say) 
in last night’s raid. The night grew 
more heavily overcast as the darkness 
deepened, and towards midnight steal- 
thy little beams of hooded searchlights 
pirouetting on the eastern clouds told 
the home-wending Saturday night 
theatre crowd that, with the imminent 
approach of the raiders, London was 
lifting a corner of its mask of black- 
ness and throwing out an open chal- 
lenge to the enemy. This was the first 
time I had known the lights to precede 
the actual explosion of bombs, and the 
cool confidence of the thing suggested 
(as I heard one policeman tell an- 
other) that the defense had something 
“up their sleeves.” 

It was towards one in the morning 
when I finished my supper at a West 
End restaurant and started walking 
through the almost deserted streets to 
my hotel. - London is anything but a 
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bedlam after midnight, but the silence 
in the early hours of this morning was 
positively uncanny. Now, with the 
last of the buses gone and all trains 
stopped, only the muffled buzz of an 
occasional belated taxi—pushing on 
cautiously with hooded lights—broke 
the stillness. 

Reaching my room, I pulled on a 
sweater, ran up the curtain, laid my 
glass ready and seated myself at the 
window, the same window from which, 
a year ago, I had watched those two 
iusolently contemptuous raiders sail 
across overhead and leave a blazing 
wake of death and destruction behind 
them. On that night, I reflected, I had 
felt the rush of air from the bombs and 
—later—had watched the firemen ex- 
tinguishing the flames and the ambu- 
lances carrying the wounded to the 
hospitals. Would it be like that to- 
night? I wondered (there was now no 
doubt that the raiders were near, for 
the searchlights had multiplied, and, 
far to the southeast, though no deto- 
nations were audible, quick flashes 
teld of scattering gun-fire), or would 
the defense have more of a word to 
say for itself this time? I looked to 
the eastern heavens, where the shifting 
clouds were now “polka-dotted” with 
the fluttering golden motes of a score 
of searchlights, and thought I had 
found my answer. 

There was no wheeling and reeling 
oi the lights in wide circles, as a year 
ago, but rather a steady, persistent 
stabbing at the clouds, each one ap- 
pearing to keep to an allotted area of 
its own. “Stabbing” expresses the ac- 
tion exactly, and it recalled to me an 
occasion, a month ago, when a “Tom- 
my” who was showing me_ through 
some captured dug-outs on the Somme 
iilustrated with bayonet thrusts, the 
manner in which they had originally 
searched for Germans hiding under the 
straw mattresses. There was nothing 
“panicky” in the work of the lights 
this time, but only the suggestion of 
methodical, ordered, relentless vigi- 
lance. 

“Encouraging as a preliminary,” I 
said to myself; “now” (for the night 
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was electric with import) “for the 
main event.” 

There was not long to wait. To the 
southeast the gun flashes had increased 
in frequency, followed by mist dulled 
blurs of brightness in the clouds that 
told of bursting shells. Suddenly, 
through a rift in the clouds, I saw a 
new kind of glare—the earthward- 
launched beam of an airship’s search 
light groping for its target—but the 
shifting mist-curtain intervened again 
even as one of the defending lights 
took up the challenge and flashed its 
own rapier ray in quick reply. Pres- 
ently the muffled boom of bombs fleet- 
ed to my ears, and then the sharper 
rattle of a sudden gust of gun-fire. This 
was quickly followed by a confused 
roar of sound, evidently from many 
bombs dropped simultaneously or in 
quick succession, and I knew that one 
of two things had happened—either 
the raider had found its mark and was 
delivering rapid fire, or the guns were 
making it so hot for the visitor that 
it had been compelled to dump its ex- 
plosives and seek safety in flight. 
When a minute or more had gone by 
I felt sure that the latter had been scut- 
tled, and that it was now only a ques- 
tion of which direction the flight was 
going to take. 

Again the eastward searchlights 
gave me the answer. By two and three 
—TI could not follow the order of the 
thing—the lights that had been “pa- 
trolling” the eastern sky moved over 
and took their station around a certain 
low-hanging cloud to the south. The 
murky sheet of cumulo-nimbus seemed 
to pale and dissolve in the concentrat- 
ed rays, and then, right into the focus 
of golden glow formed by the dancing 
light motes, running wild and blind 
as a bull charges the red mantle mask- 
ing the matador, darted a huge Zep- 
pelin. 

Perhaps never before in all time has 
a single object been the center of so 
blinding a glare. It seemed that the 
cptic nerve must wither in so fierce a 
light, and certainly no unprotected eye 
could have opened to it. Dark glasses 
might have made it bearable, but could 
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not possibly have resolved the earth- 
ward prospect into anything less than 
the heart of a fiery furnace. Indeed, 
it is very doubtful if the bewildered 
fugitive knew, in more than the mcst 
general way, where it was. Cut off by 
the guns to the southeast from retreat 
in that direction, but knowing that the 
North Sea and safety could be reached 
by driving to the northeast, it is more 
tnan probable that the harried raider 
found itself over the “Lion’s Den” 
rather than because it could not help it 
than by deliberate intent. 

What a contrast was this blinded, 
reeling thing to those arrogantly pur- 
poseful raiders of a year ago! Su- 
premely disdainful of gun and search- 
light, these had prowled over London 
till the last of their bombs had been 
planted, and one of them had even cir- 
cled back the better to see the ruin its 
passing had wrought. But this raider 
—far larger than its predecessors and 
flying at over twice as great a height 
though it was—dashed on its erratic 
ceurse as though pursued by the venge- 
ful spirits of those its harpy sisters 
had bombed to death in their beds. If 
it still had bombs to drop its com- 
mander either had no time or no heart 
for the job. Never had I seen an in- 
animate thing typify terror—the terror 
that must have gripped the hearts of its 
palpably flustered (to judge by the air- 
ship’s movements) crew—like that 
staggering helpless maverick of a Zep- 
pelin, when it finally found itself 
clutched in the tentacles of the search- 
lights of the aerial defenses of Lon- 
don. 

All this time the weird, uncanny 
siience that brooded over the streets 
before I had come indoors held the city 
in its spell. The watching thousands 
—nay, millions—kept their excitement 
in leash, and the propeller of the 
raider—muffled by the mists interven- 
ing between the earth and the 12,000 
feet at which it whirred—dulled to a 
drowsy drone. Into this tense silence 
the sudden fire of a hundred anti-air- 
craft guns—opening in unison as 
though at the pull of a single lanyard 
—cut in a blended roar like the Crack 
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o’ Doom; indeed, though few among 
those hushed watching millions real- 
ized it it was literally the Crack 0’ 
Doom that was sounding. For perhaps 
a minute or a minute and a half the 
aii was vibrant with the roar of hard- 
pumped guns and the shriek of speed- 
ing shell, the great sound from below 
crowning the sharper cracks from the 
steel-cold flashes in the upper air. 

It was guns that were built for the 
job—not the hastily gathered and 
wholly inadequate artillery of a year 
ago—that were speaking now, and the 
voice was one of ordered, imperious 
authority. Range-finders had the ma- 
rauder’s altitude, and the information 
was being put at the disposal of guns 
that had the power to “deliver the 
goods” at that level. What a contrast 
the sequel was to that pitiful firing of 
the other raid! Only the opening shots 
were “shorts” or “wides” now, and ten 
seconds after the first gun a diamond 
clear burst blinking out through a rift 
in the upper clouds told that the rai- 
der—to use a naval term—was “‘strad- 
dled,” had shells exploding both above 
and below it. From that instant till 
the guns ceased to roar, seventy or 
eighty seconds later, the shells burst, 
lacing the air with golden glimmers, 
and meshed the raider in a fiery net. 

For a few seconds it seemed to me 
that, close-woven as was the net of 
shell-bursts, the flashes came hardly 
as fast as the roar of the guns would 
seem to warrant, and I swept the heav- 
ens with my glasses in a search for 
other possible targets. But no other 
ruider was in sight; there was no other 
“nodal center” of gun fire and search- 
lights. Suddenly the reason for the 
apparent discrepancy was clear to me. 
The flashes I saw (except for a few of 
the shrapnel bullets they were releas- 
ing) were only the misses; the hits I 
could not see. The long-awaited test 
was at its crucial stage. Empty of 
bombs and with half of its fuel con- 
sumed, the raider was at the zenith of 
its flight, and yet the guns were rang- 
ing it with ease. It was now a ques- 
tion of how much shell-fire the Zeppe- 
lin could stand. 
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In spite of the fact that the airship 
—so far as I could see through my 
glasses—did not appear to slow down 
or to be perceptibly racked by the gun 
fire, I have no doubt what the end 
would have been if the test could have 
been pressed to its conclusion in an 
open country. But bringing a burning 
Zeppelin down across three or four 
blocks of thickly settled London was 
hardly a thing the Air Defense de- 
sired to do if it could possibly be 
avoided. The plan was carried to its 
conclusion with the almost mathemati- 
cal precision that marked the prelimi- 
nary searchlight work and gunnery. 

From the moment that it had burst 
into sight the.raider-had been emitting 
clouds of white gas to hide itself from 
the searchlights and guns, while the 
plainly visible movements of its lat- 
eral planes seemed to indicate that it 
was making desperate efforts to climb 
still higher into the thinning upper 
air. Neither experiment was of much 
use. The swirling gas clouds might 
well have obscured a hovering airship, 
but never one that was rushing through 
the air at seventy miles an hour, while 
far from increasing its altitude, there 
seemed to be a slight but steady loss 
from the moment the guns ceased until, 
two or three miles further along, it was 
hidden from sight for a minute by a 
low-hanging cloud. Undoubtedly the 
aim of the gunners had been to “hole,” 
not to fire the marauder, and it must 
have been losing gas very rapidly even 
—as the climacteric moment of the at- 
tack approached—at the time increas- 
ed buoyancy was most desirable. 

The “massed” searchlights of Lon- 
don “let go” shortly after the gunfire 
ceased, and now, as the raider came 
within their field, the more scattered 
lights of the northern suburbs wheeled 
up and “fastened on.” The fugitive 
changed its course from north to north- 
easterly about this time, and the swell- 
ing clouds of vapor left behind pres- 
ently cut off its foreshortened length 
entirely from my view. A_ heavy 
ground mist appeared to prevail be- 
yond the heights to the north, and in 
the diffused glow of the searchlights 
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that strove to pierce this mask my 
glasses showed the ghostly shadows 
of flitting aeroplanes—maneuvering 
for the death-thrust. 

The ground mist (which did not, 
however, cover London proper) kept 
the full strength of the searchlights 
from the upper air, and it was in a 
sky of almost Stygian blackness that 
the final blow was sent home. The 
farmers of Hertfordshire tell weird 
stories of the detonations of bursting 
bombs striking their fields, but all 
these sounds were absorbed in the 
twenty-mile air-cushion that was now 
interposed between my vantage point 
and the final scene of action. 

Not a sound, not a shadow heralded 
the flare of yellow light which sudden- 
ly flashed out in the northeastern heav- 
ens and spread latitudinally until the 
whole body of a Zeppelin—no small 
object even at twenty miles—stood cut 
in glowing incandescence. Then a 
great sheet of pink white flame shot 
up, and in the ripples of rosy light 
which suffused the earth for scores of 
miles I could read the gilded lettering 
on my binoculars. This was undoubt- 
edly the explosion of the ignited hy- 
drogen of the main gas-bags, and im- 
mediately following it the great frame 
collapsed in the middle and began 
falling slowly toward the earth, burn- 
ing now with a bright yellow flame, 
above which the curl of black smoke 
was distinctly visible. A lurid burst 
of light—doubtless from the exploding 
petrol tanks—flared up as the flaming 
mass struck the earth, and half a min- 
ute later the night, save for the ques- 
tioning searchlights to east and south, 
was as black as ever again. 

Then perhaps the strangest thing of 
all occurred. London began to cheer. 
I should have been prepared for it in 
Faris, or Rome, or Berlin, or even New 
York, but that the Briton—who of all 
men in the world most fears the sound 
of his own voice lifted in unrestrained 
jubilation—was really cheering, and in 
millions, was almost too much. I 
pinched my arm to be sure that I had 
not dozed away, and, lost in wonder, 
torgot for a minute or two the great 
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Crama just enacted. 

Under my window half a dozen Aus- 
tralian ““Tommies” were rending the 
air with ‘‘coo-ees” and dancing around 
a lamp-post, while all along the street, 
from doorways and windows, exultant 
shouting could be heard. For several 
blocks in all directions the cheers rang 
out loud and clear, distinctly recog- 
nizable as such; the sound of the mil- 
lions of throats farther afield came 
only as a heavy rumbling hum. Per- 
haps since the dawn of creation the 
air has not trembled with so strange a 
scund—a sound which, though entirely 
human in its origin, was still unhuman, 
unearthly, fantastic. Certainly never 
before in history—not even during the 
great volcanic eruptions—has so huge 
a number of people (the fall of the 
Zeppelin had been visible through a 
fifty to seventy-five mile radius in all 
directions, a region with probably from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 inhabitants) 
been suddenly and intensely stirred by 
a single event. 

It was undoubtedly the spectacular- 
ity of the unexpected coup that had 
made these normally repressed mil- 
lions so suddenly and so violently vo- 
cal. Many—perhaps most—stopped 
cheering when they had had time to 
realize that a score of human beings 
were being burned to cinders in the 
heart of that flaming comet in the 
northeastern heavens; others—I knew 
the only recently restored tenements 
where some of them were—must have 
shouted in all the grimmer exultation 
for that very realization. I can hardly 
say yet which stirred me more deeply, 
the fall of the Zeppelin itself or that 
stupendous burst of feeling aroused by 
its fall. 

re ok ae % 

By taxi, milk-cart, tram, and any 
other conveyance that offered, but 
mostly on foot, I threaded highway 
ard byway for the next four hours, 
and shortly after daybreak scrambled 
through the last of a dozen thorny 
hedgerows and found myself beside 
the still smouldering wreckage of the 
fallen raider. An orderly cordon of 
soldiers surrounded an acre of black- 
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ened and twisted metal, miles and 
miles of tangled wire, and a score or 
sc of Flying Corps men already bus- 
ily engaged loading the wreckage into 
waiting motor-lorries—that was about 
all there was to see. A ten foot square 
green tarpaulin covered all that could 
be gathered together of the airship’s 
crew. Some of the fragments were 
readily recognizable as having once 
been the arms and legs and trunks of 
men; others were not. A man at my 
elbow stood gazing at the pitiful heap 
for a space, his brow puckered in 
thought. Presently he turned to me, 
a grim light in his eye, and spoke. 
“Do you know,” he said, “that 
these” (indicating the charred stumps 
under the square of canvas) “have 
‘just recalled to me the words Count 
Zeppelin is reported to have used at a 
great mass meeting callted in Berlin to 
press for a more rigorous prosecution 
of the war against England by air, for 
a further incease of frightfulness? 
Leading two airship pilots to the front 
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of the platform, he shouted to the 
crowd: ‘Here are two men who were 
ever London last night!’ And the as- 
sembled thousands, so the despatch 
said, roared their applause and clam- 
ored that the Zeppelins be sent again 
and again until the arrogant England- 
ers were brought to their knees. Well” 
—-he paused and drew a deep breath 
as his eyes returned to the heap of 
blackened fragments—it appears that 
they did send the Zeppelins again— 
more than ever were sent before—and 
now it is our turn to be presented to 
‘the men who were over London last 
night.’ I wonder if the flare that con- 
sumed these poor devils was _ bright 
enough to pierce the black night that 
has settled over Germany ?” 
* * * 


The tenseness passed out of the 
night—and the raid was over. Who 
knows but what, so far as the threat 
to England is concerned, the passing 
of a Zeppelin marked also the passing 
of the Zeppelin! 
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The Spirit of ‘49 
By Mabel Rice Bigler 


My grandmother, sweet Betsy Dwyer, and young John Allen, fortune’s 
squire, 
According to their hearts’ desire were pledged and wed at last; 
That very day he sailed away, the land of gold in quest, 
To find if she could safely stay out in the desperate West. 
The young bride, torn with shipwreck fears, said farewell, holding back 
her tears— 
He’d soon return—but three long years of lonely waiting passed. 


My grandfather came back again to claim his winsome Betsy Jane 
Awaiting him in Montville, Maine, the town where she was born; 
With steadfast eye she said good-bye and left the pleasant farm; 
Without a backward glance or sigh, she took her husband’s arm. 
With steadfast eye and trembling lip she started on the four months’ trip 
In Captain Dawson’s clipper ship which fared around Cape Horn. 


The ship was stale, and how it stunk! The captain and the crew were 
drunk, 
And she lay seasick in her bunk—the great seas swashed the floor. 
The ship beat back far off her track with torn and whipping sail, 
And sky and sea were deadly black—it was a wicked gale. 
But, “Don’t you fret for me,” she said, “I’ll not give up until I’m dead! 
You mind the wheel, I’ll mind my head and take the watch at four.” 


The word had traveled far and wide: “John Allen’s bringing back his 
bride!”, 
The miners came a weary ride from up the mountain flume. 
They hushed themselves and brushed themselves and passed around the 
comb, 
And never knew they blushed, themselves, to see a girl from home; 
She surely must have looked a queen in twenty yards of bombazine, 
And nodding on her bonnet green a tiny ostrich plume! 


From out the stage-coach she stepped down in dainty slippers russet 
brown; 
The men cheered loud enough to drown the beating of her heart; 
The while my grandsire took her hand and proudly led her through 
The crowd, into the tent-house, planned to be a nest for two. 
So came the little Eastern maid, in Eastern finery arrayed, 
By frontier hardship undismayed, a Western home to start. 
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From San Francisco, Lizzie Kerr, a cousin, came to visit her, 
A kindly meant inquisitor—she saw the earthen floor; 
She wept away a half a day and said it was a sin 
To have to use a bottle—clay—for a rolling pin! 
Then gayly spake contented gran., ‘““Now, dry your tears, Liz, if you can— 
I’ll have you know I’m happier than [ ever was before!” 


What humble converts she could make with one hot batch of Johnny-cake! 
Red Smith came Sundays for her sake, and even Faro Jim. 

She’d sing and play and they would stay—but when the preacher rose, 
Out through the door they’d file away—their church was at its close. 
“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow’”—You never heard Old Hun- 

dred go 
With such a brave fortissimo as when she led the hymn! 


She saw blue sky behind each cloud. For no low task was she too proud; 
One time she sewed a murderer’s shroud—he was to hang next morn. 
And when the quaint church she would paint without a volunteer, 
She told the men, with no complaint, they’d help, or pay to see her! 
What will was hers! What spirit’s might upheld her in her desperate fight 
Throughout that black and endless night when her first child was born! 


Full three-score years since then have flown. With comfort we are dainty 


grown; 
Without our lights and telephone, how helpless we should be! 
With frantic cries and streaming eyes our troubles beat us down; 
We struggle for an earthly prize, nor seek a starry crown. 
Lord God! Renew in us the grace with valiant hearts our world to face 
And gladly take our lotted place as long ago did she! 











In the Realm of Bookland 


“The Mysterious Stranger,” by Mark 

Twain. 

Mark Twain is revealed in his rip- 
est philosophic mood in his posthu- 
mous romance, “The Mysterious Stran- 
ger.” In considering the great humor- 
ist as a philosopher, we must always 
bear in mind the comment of his bio- 
grapher, “He could damn the human 
race competently, but in the final reck- 
oning it was the interest of that race 
that lay closest to his heart.” 

The scenes of the romance are laid 
in the little town of Eseldorf in Aus- 
tria, in the year 1590. To this town 
there comes one day a strange youth— 
in reality, an angel in human guise. 
He at once proceeds to take active 
part in the affairs of the village, but 
his best efforts to benefit the people 
always seem to result calamitously. 
Finally, he takes his departure after 
giving the boy, Theodor (the narra- 
tor of the story), a farewell summing 
up of his views. He is somewhat of 
en iconoclast, this angel hero, em- 
bodiment of Mark Twain’s philosophy 
applied to the life of the people of 
Eseldorf. The miracles wrought by 
the Mysterious Stranger belong prop- 
erly to the times when astrologers 
flourished; when simple, peasant faith 
was ready to construe every unusual 
manifestation of power as super-natu- 
ral; when witch-burning and heretic 
burning were considered holy and 
meritorious acts. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 





“An Incredible Honeymoon,” by E. 
Nesbit. 


The story has a picaresque quality, 
and takes its way through the lanes 
and highways of the English country- 
side, ingratiating itself upon the 
reader through its very improbabilities 
of situation, which come to seem not 
so improbable after all. One whose 
life is punctuated by meals at stated 


intervals and daily trips to the city at 
fixed hours must readjust himself to 
the fact that life need not necessarily 
be a dull, orderly progression. Such, 
indeed, it was for Edward Basingstoke 
until the day when he chucked his 
job, bought a dog, and set forth with 
only Chance and Destiny for guides. 

At the tavern of “The Five Bells” 
he sets about amusing the innkeeper’s 
son by constructing a toy aeroplane. It 
flies—but lands in a tree beyond a 
high garden wall, and Edward, mount- 
ing the wall, climbs right into Ro- 
mance. The girl on the other side of 
the wall is as surprised as he. And 
Edward, bent on nothing more than 
rescuing the imprisoned aeroplane 
from the clutches of the tree, finds this 
task speedily transcended by the ar- 
dent and arduous knight errantry of 
rescuing the maiden from the clutches 
of her tyrannical aunts. All this 
comes crisply about. Edward and the 
fugitive maiden fare forth on their ad- 
venture—upon the beautiful stretches 
of the Medway, to Warwick. Stratford- 
en-Avon, Kenilworth—a delightful es- 
capade through the most storied and 
picturesque parts of England. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 





As a Newspaper Man Views the War. 


Herbert Bayard Swope, author of 
“Inside the German Empire,” (The 
Century Company), says there is to be 
seen and felt a subtle change in the 
fabric of the German spirit. “From 
a certainty of victory,” he observes, 
“it has been inexorably pressed down 
to a fear of defeat. From the ambi- 
tion of world dominance, it has 
changed to a struggle for existence. 
Exaltation has given way to despera- 
tion, and the fear that Germany once 
sought to impose upon others is now 
being imposed by others upon Ger- 
many. When I was in Germany at the 
outbreak of the war the word in every- 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Bullders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellable Information. 
Gur special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a2 more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 

Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 
let. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
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Friends are calling or you have a sudden 
invitation. Just a moment to look your 
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and obtain a perfect complexion--a soft, 
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The 
Real Estate Educator 


By F. M. PAYNE 


A book for hustling Real Estate ‘Boosters,’ 
Promoters, Town builders, and everyone 
who owns, sells, rents or leases real estate 
of any kind. 


Containing inside information 
not generally known, *‘Don’ts” in 
Real Estate ‘Pointers,”’ Specific 
Legal Forms, ete. 

Apart from the agent, operator 
or contractor, there is much to be 
found in its contents that will 
prove of great value to all who 
wish to be posted on Valuation, 
Contracts, Mortgages, Leases, 
Evictions, ete. The cost might be 





saved many hundred times over in 
one transaction. 

The new 1916 edition contains 
the Torren’s system of registra- 
tion, Available U. 8S. Lands for 
Homesteads. The A. B. C.’s of 
Realty. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Income Tax Law, Employer's Li- 
ability Act, Statute of Frauds, 
How to Sell Real Estate, How to 
Become a Notary Public, or Com, 


of Deeds, and other Useful Information. 
Cloth. 256 Pages. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
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ene’s mouth was “siegen” (conquer, 
or win.) When I revisited the coun- 
try, after two years, another word was 
being used—‘durchhalten” (stick it 
out.) I think the second motto is 
spoken with more heart than the first, 
for there were many in the empire 
who opposed a war of conquest; but 
now that conquest has been aban- 
doned for existence, and the life of 
the nation is at stake, all feel the need 
of endurance heavy upon them.” 





“The Soul of Dickens,” by W. Walter 
Crotch, author of “The Pageant of 
Dickens,” etc. 

This book, by the President of the 
Dickens Fellowship, complete the au- 
thor’s trilogy on Dickens and is the 
result of a lifelong and devoted study 
of the great novelist’s works. It isa 
comprehensive and sincere attempt by 
one of the foremost living Dickenson- 
ians.- Almost every aspect of his gen- 
ius is revealed and characterized and 
his distinctive place in English litera- 
ture is analytically appraised. 

$2.25 net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 





“With the French Flying Corps,” by 
Carroll Dana Winslow. 


In this profusely illustrated volume 
we have for the first time a complete 
account of how the French army trains 
its aviators. The author, a pilote in 
the “Escadrille F-44,” enlisted in the 
French Flying Corps in 1915, and af- 
ter eight months’ training at the vari- 
ous schools at Pau, Chartres, etc., 
graduated in time to be ordered to the 
Verdun sector, where he participated 
in the fighting around Cumieres and 
the Mort Homme. 

Mr. Winslow gives a most graphic 
description of aerial fighting as he saw 
it, but an important part of his book 
deals with the preliminary months of 
the pilots’ careers before they are al- 
lowed within the “Zone des Armees.” 
It is this which is so difficult yet so 
important for Americans to appreci- 
ate. As Mr. Winslow says in his open- 
ing chapter: “In America, many avi- 
ators holding pilot’s licenses are in 
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reality only conductors. Some pilots 
have received theif brevets in the brief 
period of six weeks. I can only say 
that I feel sorry for them. My own 
training in France opened my eyes. It 
showed me _ how exhaustive is the 
method adopted by the belligerent of 
Europe for making experienced pilots 
out of raw recruits. Time and experi- 
ence are the two factors essential in 
the training of the military pilot.” 

$1.25 net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 





“Labor and Liberty,” by Dr. Samuel 

Rabinowitz. 

This book, according to the author, 
deals with the “true and very efficient 
remedy, “The entrance of the State in- 
to the field of industry, a movement 
which is bound to loom large on the 
horizon of the civilized world. The 
author is uncertain when this move- 
ment will take place, but of its coming 
he feels confident. Since the incep- 
tion of the idea, the chief objection to 
an extension of the functions of the 
State has been the alleged curtailment 
of individual liberty which it was erro- 
neously supposed to carry with it. It 
is therefore the chief end of this work 
ts dispel such apprehensions by prov- 
ing to all who are free from bias that 
it is possible for national industry and 
individual liberty to dwell peaceably 
together. This work is also a com- 
pendium of social reform in all its 
branches. 

$1 net. Samuel Rabinowitz, Brook- 
iyn, New York. 





“Francis Villon, His Life and Time§,” 
by H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


Few men have had so interesting a 
life as Francois Villon. He was poet 
and vagabond, roisterer and dreamer 
of dreams, the associate of thieves and 
cut-throats, on occasion himself a fugi- 
tive from the law and under less for- 
tunate circumstances its victim, a mem- 
ber of that strange company of desper- 
ate, pleasure mad characters known 
as the Coquillards or companions of 
the cockle-shell. Having lived a brief 
span of only thirty-two years, Villon 
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Face Powper 
DANGEROUS COUNTERFEITS 


ARE ON THE MARKET 


LADIES BEWARE |! 


Buy LABLACHE FACE POWDER of reli- 
able dealers. Be sure and get the genuine. 
Women who knowfrankly say—“I have TRIED 
other face powders, but | USE Lablache.” 
The Standard for over forty years. Flesh, 
White, Pink, Cream. 50Oc a box, of Drug- 
sists or by mail. Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 10c for sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 52, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Vose Player Piano 
is soconstructed that even a little ‘ 
child can play it. It combines our superior player 


































action with the renowned Vose Pianos which have /’ 
been manufactured during 63 years by three gene- Book MANUSC RIPTS 
rations of the Vose family. In purchasing this in- 
st a ssoderate price, on tis payments, &f desired. _, We publish Mss. copy, royalty basis (cloth edition) 
, Catalogue eae ener sent on request to those if warranting capital investment. 
nterested. Send today. es 
, You should become a satisfied owner of a New Books by new authors solicited. 
Pom ee Fiction, Biography, Travel, Poetry, etc. 
Val PLAYER Va See our book announcements appearing last few 
@v PIAN O (' months in 
Cosmopolitan, Harpers, Scribners, Bookman 
SE & SONS NO CO., Boylston St., Boston, . ! re & ? 
= we nee SS North American Review, Popular Science Month- 
ly, etc. Minimum copy available 6,000 words. 
Readings absolutely necessary. 
Send Mss. complete. 
THE McLEAN COMPANY 
4-7 CLAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
California Advertiser 
PRICE 10 CENTS EVERY SATURDAY $4.00 PER YEAR e 
Timely Editorials. Latest News of Society Bush Car Delivered Free 
Events. Theatrical Items of Interest. 2 Tires ppt RY gg 
Authority on Automobile, Financial = inna scents are making money. 
and Automobile Happenings. 
10 Cts. the Copy. $5.00 the Year GD) 
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Delco i2dednch Ynactzese, 
Leghorn Breeders! }) "= ™°* "cours 


Send in your subscription to The 
Leghorn Journal and keep posted on 
the progress of the Leghorn industry; 
as it is devoted exclusively to the dif- 
ferent Leghorn fowls. Subscription 
price 50c. per year. Special offer— 













Lt. 
Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill. 








Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. 
Our catalogue contains vital information on Mail 
Advertising. Also prices and quantity on 6,000 
national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. ealthy Men 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Farmers 





Send us 10c. and the names of five ze Can Miss. ale Grease Mfrs. 
of your neighbors interested in Leg- ‘Au Own jenny og 


horns and we will send you The 
Leghorn. Journal for three months, 


THE LEGHORN JOURNAL N 
APPOMATTOX, VA. 
AAI ONIN be oss- G rey s ¥ re 
ECZEMA old sores, catarra v asnarutt, Mailing 
sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, s oints 


piles; cured or no charge. Write for particulars = 7 my t ay St. Louis 


and free samples. 
ECZEMA REMEDY Co. Hot Springs, Ark. 


Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 814 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
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is, nevertheless, one of the enduring 
figures of literature, romance and life. 
He belonged to an age of great hap- 
penings. A few months before his 
birth Jeanne D’Arc had been burned 
at Rouen. During his lifetime wolves 
boldly invaded the streets of Paris and 
were feared only less than the Bur- 
gundians clamoring at its gates. The 
country was overrun with robbers, 
tricksters, gypsies, mountebanks and 
a turbulent soldiery. In this volume 
the author has given a picture, infused 
in its every detail with life, of the poet 
vagabond and the Paris and France in 
which he lived. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 





Finds Plots in Central Park. 

Fannie Hurst, whose second book, 
“Every Soul Hath Its Song,” was pub- 
lished last autumn, says that it is in 
Central Park that she thinks out all 
the plots of her stories, strolling for 
hours at a time along its byways. She 
doesn’t mind saying, now that her 
popularity has been won, that her first 
thirty short stories, written while she 
was still at the Washington University, 
St. Louis, and submitted to a well- 
known periodical, were rejected with 
unfailing regularity. They then ap- 
peared in the college weekly, and Miss 
Hurst says, “I might add that I was 
one of the editors.” 





“Reminiscences of Tolstoi,” by Count 

Ilya Toystoy. 

The present tour of Count Ilya Tol- 
stoy through the United States, during 
which he is delivering lectures on the 
intimate life and ideals of his father, 
recalls the fact that in his “Reminis- 
cences of Tolstoy” Count Ilya pictures 
the great novelist as a very delightful 
paterfamilias. Countless were the 
games and rhymes and humorous in- 
ventions with which he amused his 
children. For example, the game of 
“Numidian Cavalry,” which Count 
Ilya describes in this way: “We would 
all be sitting, perhaps in the ala, 
rather flat and quiet after the depart- 
ure of some dull visitors. Up would 
jump my father from his chair, lifting 
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one hand in the air, and run at full 
speed around the table at a hopping 
gallop. We all flew after him, hop- 
ping and waving our hands as he did. 
We would run around the room several 
times, and sit down again panting in 
our chairs in quite a different frame 
of mind, gay and lively. The Numid- 
ian Cavalry had an excellent effect 
many and many a time. After that 
exercise all sorts of quarrels and 
wrongs were forgotten and tears dried 
with marvelous rapidity.” 
The Centuy Company, New York. 





Harper Books to be Reprinted. 

Harper & Brothers announce that 
they will put to press immediately for 
reprinting Zane Grey’s new novel, 
“Wildfire,” which was published on 
the 12th. They are reprinting also “A 
Pair of Blue Eyes” and “The Mayor of 
Casterbridge,” by Thomas Hardy; 
“Jane Eyre,” by Charlotte Bronte; 
“The Young Pitcher,” by Zane Grey; 
“The Long Trail,” by Hamlin Garland; 
“Oakleigh,” by Ellen Deland; “Cap- 
tured by the Navajos,” by Captain 
Charles A. Curtis; “Wonder Tales 
from Wagner,” by Anna A. Chapin, 
and “How to Cook and Why,” by Con- 
dit and Long. 





“God the Invisible King,” by H. G. 
Wells. Author of “Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through,” etc. - 

Readers of “Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through” were particularly impressed 
with the religious note which it 
sounded, especially in its closing 
pages. The ideas of God and of the 
spiritual life of man therein set forth 
were responsible to no inconsiderable 
degree for the tremendous appeal of 
that story. These facts lend interest 
to this volume, in which Mr. Wells sets 
out as forcibly and exactly as possible 
his religious beliefs. Mr. Wells de- 
cribes the book himself as one written 
by a man “sympathetic with all sin- 
cere religious feeling and yet a man 
who feels that he must protest against 
those dogmas which have obscured, 
perverted and prevented the religious 
life of mankind.” The spirit of this 
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Three Refrigerator 


Improvements 
Shown in this Book 


Write today for this new book by 

Mr. Leonard. Learn about 

(1) The new method of lining that does away 
with corners in ‘‘hard-to-get-at’’ places, 

(2 

3) 





and makes cleaning easier than ever: 
The new one-piece door lining ; and 

The Self-Closing Trigger Lock that automatically shuts the door 
tight, always, and insures the efficiency of the refrigerator. 


Leonard Cleanable 


With these three improvements the Leonard is absolutely perfect. Its 
beautiful, glistening-white, seamless, porcelain lining makes it as sanitary, 
clean and easy to care for asa Haviland China dish. There is not a nook 
or crevice in which grease or dirt can collect. 

Write for book and sample of porcelain 
used in the Leonard Cleanable. Conpare this lining with any other kind. 
Put to hard tests. Then you'll understand why the Leonard outlasts ten 
ordinary refrigerators and is ‘‘like a clean china dish.’ Write today. 

GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
130 Clyde Park Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 

World's Largest Refrigerator Manufacturers 


















50 styles t 
$15.00 and up. f sg 
For sale by 


This style good dealers 

35 x 21x 45 everywhere, or 

in Oak case direct from 

$35.00 factory with 

— money - back 

Freight paid guarantee if 
to Ohio and not pleased 


Mississippi 
Rivers. 
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This little “Eagle Brand” baby is as 
fine and healthy a little man as you'd 
find anywhere. 


Lah 730rdin 
WAG] BD 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THe OoORICINAL 
may be just the food for your baby. 
“Eagle Brand” is clean and wholesome 
(just good cows’ milk and cane sugar, 
nothing else). It is easy to prepare and 
easy to get. Send for booklets, 


BORDEN’'S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


‘*Leaders of Quality’’ 
NEW 
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Est. 1857 
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SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


A unique boarding school for young children only, 
of the kindergarten age. Gives careful home care 


and scientific training to little tots under seven | 


years. Delightful location. Resident doctor and 
trained nurse. Most healthfully situated In the 
Sierra Nevadas, 3500 feet altitude, surrounded by 
pine forests. Every modern convenience. Parents 


having very young children to place In a home | 
boarding school where they will be brought up un- | 


der the most refining and strengthening Influences 
will welcome this opportunity and communicate 
with 
MOTHER M. AUGUSTINE, 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES, 
STIRLING CITY, CALIFORNIA. 
Reduced 


[SON Freight Forwarding Co. Reduces 


household goods to and from all points on the 


J Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 
324 Whitehall Bldg., N. Y. 
435 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh 855 Monadnock Bldg., 
272 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. San Francisco 
518 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 


St. Louis 





1537 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., | 


MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


College Preparatory 
Grammar and Primary Departments 


* ¢ * 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TOYOUNGER CHILDREN 
F itre, d 
MANGE frito'charge., write for particulars 


describing thetrouble. ECZEMA REMEDY CO. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
F. T. Hopkins. 37 Great Jones St., New York. 
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book, he says, is like that of a mission- 
ary, who would only too gladly over- 
throw and smash some Polynesian di- 
vinity of shark’s teeth and painted 
wood and mother-of-pearl. “The pur- 
pose of the volume like the purpose of 
that missionary is not primarily to 
shock and insult, but to liberate.” The 
author is impatient with the reverence 
that stands between man and God. 

To be issued in May. $1.50 net. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


“Driftwood Spars,” by Captain Perci- 
val Christopher Wren. 

A strikingly realistic picture of un- 
der-the-surface conditions in India, but 
it presents an intimate analysis of the 
character of the native Hindu only pos- 
sible to a man of penetrating intuition, 
a student of human nature, and one 
who has dwelt in close association with 
the Oriental; The narrative, which 
hardly presents the development of a 
formal plot, it concerns three principals 
—a half-caste army officer, Captain 
John Ross-Elliston; an Englishwoman, 
Mrs. Dearman, and a Somali boy who 
is Ross-Elliston’s voluntary slave. 
These three drift together from far dis- 
tant points, and there take their re- 
spective roles in the tragedy that forms 
the climax. 

Two-thirds of the narrative is con- 
cerned with Ross-Elliston’s career in 
British officialdom. Outwardly he be- 
trays no evidence of his mixed blood. 
He is a man to win the admiration of 
those who love lion-like bravery, light- 
ning resourcefulness and chivalry. But 
it is the momentary ascendancy of the 
Oriental blood that leads to the crime 
responsible for his tragic end. 

In the course of the absorbing nar- 
rative, Captain Wren is bitterly satiri- 
cal at the expense of English societies 
which meddle in Indian affairs in an 
effort to “uplift” the native and the 
stupid officials who misuse their oppor- 
tunities to mold into loyal citizens the 
plastic Hindu youth coming under their 
influence. He shows how these youths 
are won over and poisoned in mind by 
adroit preachers of sedition while 


teachers and officials go blindly for- 
ward, neglecting the opportunities for 
good directly before them. 

$1.35 net. Longman’s & Co. 


“Political and Litetrary Essays,” by 

Lord Cromer. 

The only literary essays in the en- 
tire collection are reviews of Sir Sid- 
ney Lee’s “Life of Shakespeare” and 
“Lord Curzon’s War Poems.” The re- 
maining essays deal almost exclusively 
with books pertaining to the war that 
have come into print since August, 
1914, and therefore the Earl of Cro- 
mer’s comments have to do largely 
with war and politics. 

In reviewing these war books, the 
Earl of Cromer, distinguished staites- 
man though he is, suffers from the 
handicap natural to a representative of 
one of the warring powers, the feeling 
of intense partisanship. Yet from the 
beginning to the end of his collection 
of essays, it is evident that he has 
made an attempt to overcome his in- 
clination to see solely the English side 
of the question and to give the German 
foeman the benefit of the doubt. He 
is, at least, reasonably temperate in his 
praise of England. He is also reason- 
ably sympathetic about the plight of 
Austria, caught as she is between the 
devil of Slav aggression on the one 
hand and the deep sea of German en- 
croachments on the other. In his com- 
ment upon Signor Virginio Gayda’s 
book, in discussing the complications 
which modern Austria faces, he says: 
“Finally, it would be both unjust and 
ungenerous not to recognize that the 
political beds of thorns on which fate 
has destined that modern Austria 
should lie, is not wholly of her own 
taking. It has in its essential features 
been created by the onward march of 
democracy which has given an im- 
mense impulse to the nationalist move- 
ment throughout the world. The po- 
litical problems which have arisen out 
ot that are of surpassing difficulty.” 

$3.25 net. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 





